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THE PLACE OF EPHESIANS IN THE FIRST 
PAULINE COLLECTION 


By Epcar J. Goopspeep, University of Chicago 


The problem of Ephesians is the problem of the first Christian 
encyclical. The question is, why anyone, Paul, or another writing 
_ in his name, should have essayed an encyclical. With regard to 


But the same test must be just as unflinchingly applied to any 
‘supposed later Paulinist: Why should he write an encyclical? It 
‘is not enough to hold loosely that it might have happened at 
any time; that amounts to letting slip from our hands the chief 
clue to the origin of the letter.* If it is significant for the origin 


1Of fifty-five modern writers on Ephesians, my friend Mr. Kenneth W. 
Clark informs me, twenty-two accept it as a genuine letter of Paul’s, and thirty- 
three do not. The evidence has been so well analysed in Moffatt’s Jntroduction 
that I have not thought it necessary to review it here. Recent lexical and 
exegetical work has however tended to confirm the opinion that the letter is 
the work of a later hand than Paul’s; cf. the work of Dibelius, Wendland, 
Jordan, Stahlin, von Soden, and others. 

2 This is the defect of the old critical position as held for example by 
Ewald, that some Paulinist, between 75 and 80, “wrote a general epistle to all 
Gentile Christians on the never yet expressed and pregnant thoughts of the 
dignity and unity of the Gentile church, now independent of that of Jerusa- 
lem.” 
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Paul, this is clearly the final obstacle to considering Ephesians the 
work of his hand or of his time. His was not a time for encycli- 
cals, which naturally imply a considerable success of the Greek 
‘mission and a considerable development of church consciousness. 
a? 
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of Romans that it was written to the Romans, or of Corinthians 
that it was written to the Corinthians, it is no less significant for 
the origin of Ephesians that it was written for Christians gen- 
erally, and for such an origin we must seek an occasion just as_ 
specifically suitable as we seek for Corinthians or Romans. The 
vague idea that some Paulinist in the eighties might have written 
it, for no particular purpose, and with no very marked effect, 
fades away before the failure of Luke to show acquaintance with 

it in Luke-Acts.* A local church letter might easily have escaped 

him, but hardly an encyclical published in the name of his hero” 
Paul, and hence presumably known, to some extent at least, to 


Christian groups everywhere. We must conclude that Ephesians 


was not written before the publication of Luke-Acts. 

But if Luke-Acts shows no acquaintance with Ephesians, it 
also shows none with the other Pauline letters. Upon this scholars 
are generally agreed. On the other hand, imniediately after the 
appearance of Luke-Acts some time about 90 A.D., Christian 
writings begin clearly to show the knowledge of Paul’s letters and 
to be strongly influenced by them.* This can only mean that the 
Pauline literature was collected and put in circulation very = 
after the publication of Luke-Acts, and very likely in consequence 


3Thus Bacon (Gospel of Mark, p. 261) says: “Even Acts... shows 
no acquaintance with the Epistles.” Similarly Windisch, in Jackson and Lake, 
Beginnings of Christianity, II, p. 309: “ Acts must have been written at a time 
when, as yet, no collections of Paul’s letters had been spread abroad, and so 
could not have been at the disposal of the author.” The English is faulty, but 
the sense is clear. 

On the non-acquaintance of Matthew with the Pauline letters, cf. Streeter, 
Four Gospels, p. 504: “ The Gospel of Matthew . . . altogether is less touched 
by the spirit of Paul than any other book in the New Testament.” 

On the non-acquaintance of Mark with Paul’s letter, cf. Bacon, Gospel of 
Mark, speaking of the question of direct Pauline influence upon Mark: “ The. 
result of our survey of the Pauline epistles must be considered on the whole 
adverse” (p. 271; cf. pp. 261, 322). 

4 Thus Revelation suggests acquaintance with a collection of letters to seven 
churches: I Peter shows the influence of Ephesians and Romans (cf. Bacon, 
Mark, p. 286); Hebrews, of I Corinthians; I Clement, of Ephesians, Corin- 
thians, and Romans; Ignatius, of Ephesians, Romans, I Corinthians, Galatians : 
and Philippians; and Polycarp, of Ephesians, Romans, I and II Corinthians, 
Galatians, and II Thessalonians. This is a startling contrast to what we find 
in all previous Christian literature. 
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of it, since it gave so stirring a picture of Paul and his services 
to Greek Christianity. 

But Ephesians is one of the letters thus reflected in the litera- 
ture that followed Luke-Acts, and it evidently belonged to the first 
collection of Paul’s letters. This is the paradox: It is the first 
book to show acquaintance with other letters of Paul; ° and yet it 
was itself part of the first Pauline corpus.* It is not older than 
the corpus, and yet it is not younger! What can this mean? 
Evidently that it was composed at the very time that the corpus 
was made and as a part of that enterprise. 

But what part of the enterprise? The true text of Ephesians 
shows that it was originally an encyclical.’ What part could an 
encyclical have played in this newly formed Pauline collection? 
It could hardly have been written to stand in the middle or at the 
end; obviously its place was at the beginning, to make the whole 
“body of individual letters to scattered churches, what they have 
ever since remained—one great encyclical. How else did they 
become such? Are we to suppose that it happened automatically ? 
that the letters gradually collected themselves and eventually de- 
-clared themselves as really meant for all the churches? But if 
so, what of Ephesians? And how shall we explain the fact that 
suddenly, as though in a day, the letters of Paul from being un- 
known became well-known? 

In view of this fact, and the presence with them from the start 
of the non-Pauline encyclical known to us as Ephesians, with its 
emphasis upon unity and its reference to Paul as a writer, is it 


5 Scholarship has been slow to perceive the implications of the evident use 
made in Ephesians of the other Pauline letters. (“ The age of citation from 
Paul scarcely begins before Irenzus,” Bacon, Gospel of Mark, p. 261.) — 
it becomes the first document to show acquaintance with them and use mate-— 
rial from them: echoes of Romans, Galatians, I and II Corinthians, I 
Thessalonians, and the bulk of Colossians, three-fifths of which reappears in 
Ephesians. When we cease to struggle against this fact and open our eyes 
to its significance, it makes a number of things clear. 

® Witness its use in I Clement (as Lightfoot and Moffatt agree), and in 
I Peter. 

7 Erich Haupt, in the Meyer Commentary on Ephesians, while holding to 
the authenticity of Ephesians, recognized it as a circular letter, addressed to 
all believers. 
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not apparent that Ephesians was written not only to convey its 
great message of unity in Christ, but to introduce the collected 
Pauline letters to all the Christian brotherhood, as profitable to 
them all, and formed the introduction to the collection? Why 
should we suppose that the Pauline letters must have been pub- 
lished with no accompanying preface? How did the ancients 
proceed in such matters?* We need look no farther than the 
Revelation of John, which begins with a general letter to the 
seven churches (Ch. 1), and follows this with the seven messages 
to the individual churches (Ch. 2, 3)—just the method used in 
the earlier Pauline corpus, to which indeed it was, I think, in- 
debted for that whole literary feature. 

If this suggestion for the origin of Ephesians seem gratuitous 
and over-ingenious, let us consider where scholarship has thus far 
left the problem. 

Moffatt says that the writer of Ephesians was a Paulinist who 
“ designed his work to be read by the church as a manifesto of 
Paul’s mind upon the situation” (p. 388). The letter would be 
“a general pastoral addressed in Paul’s name to Gentile Chris-_ 
tians” (p. 391). “It was a catholicised version of Colossians, 
written in Paul’s name to Gentile Christendom ” (p. 393). But 
why anyone should have thought of putting a general letter into 
the mouth of Paul, before Greek Christians had learned to think 
of him as a writer of Christian letters, Moffatt does not indicate. 

Jiilicher pointedly remarks that no “clear hypothesis of the 
circumstances under which a Paulus redivivus might have com- 
posed the Epistle to the Ephesians has ever been provided, for 
it is impossible to see what purpose he could have served, or why 
he made such a particularly thorough use of Colossians, when he 
himself did not lack independent ideas, and was also acquainted 
with other Pauline epistles.” Such a “ clear hypothesis’ I have 
advanced, based on a series of objective considerations generally 
accepted by modern learning, namely: that Ephesians is not by 
Paul ; that it was not addressed to the Ephesians, but to Christians © 
everywhere; that it comes from about A.D. go or a little later; 


8 See Pliny’s Letters, the first of which explains the origin of the collection, 
and credits Septicius, to whom it is addressed, with having suggested the idea. 


— 
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that it deals with Christian unity, against the rising sects; 
that it shows acquaintance with other Pauline letters; and that it 
has certain ideas of its own to bring forward and emphasize. 

The specific situation which Jiilicher very properly desiderates, 
was the publication of the newly assembled Pauline corpus, when, 
if ever, an encyclical in Paul’s name would be demanded, to intro- 
duce the collection of individual church letters to all Christians 
everywhere. Its copious use of Colossians is altogether natural 
if it was written in Asia, where Colossians would naturally be 
the best known of Paul’s letters. The writer has known Colos- 
sians longest and is most familiar with it ; he does little more than 
pay his respects to the other letters of Paul—Romans, I and II 
Corinthians, I Thessalonians, and Galatians. The materials of 
Colossians moreover were evidently best suited to the writer’s 
purpose of emphasizing unity against the rising sects. 

Who does not know that it has always been the chief difficulty 
with Colossians that it seems to discuss the problems and speak 
the language of the end rather than the middle of the first cen- 
tury? But this is only another way of saying that its message 
is nearer the needs of the end of the century than of the middle, 
and so it would naturally be the one of Paul’s letters to be most 
useful to the writer of Ephesians. Of what use to him would 
Galatians or Corinthians be? Perhaps he had lived at Colossae, 
or Colossians had come to be known at Ephesus. But it cannot 
have been at all widely known, or we should find some reflection 
of it in Luke-Acts. 

The existence thus early of a Pauline corpus substantially equal 
to Marcion’s of A.D. 140, gives us the key to the shower of 
letters, encyclicals and letter-collections that ensue, and constitute 
the leading feature of Christian literature for the half century 
that followed, in which a secondary and imitative quality is so 
steadily felt. Ephesians becomes the beginning of Christian 
pseudepigraphy and of Christian encyclicals, and the Pauline col- 
- lection the model of the letter collections that followed, in the 
Revelation, Ignatius, the Pastorals, and John. These are bold 
suggestions, with far reaching consequences, for if true, they 
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promise to reshape our approach to Ephesians, the Revelation, and 
the epistolary literature. I have presented them before the bar 


of scholarship in my New Solutions of New Testament Prob-— 


lems. What objections have been brought against them, and with. 
what effect? 

In Professor von Harnack the theory has fallen into the hands 
of a seasoned and faithful critic. In the Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
of March 17, 1928 (v. 53, coll. 124-128), Harnack sets forth 
with clearness and understanding the main positions advanced and 
then presents in a series of numbered paragraphs his objections— 
precisely as the serious student would have him do. For if there 
are objective considerations to be urged against the view pro- 
posed, they are just what we most want to hear. These are: 

1. The general ignorance of Paul’s letters until toward A.D. 
go is no historical problem; they could not be expected to exert 
a general influence until they were collected; and of Paulinism 
itself there is no influence in Mark and Acts. “ That the letters 
were probably not collected until shortly before A.D. 90 is not 
strange.” 

With this position I am in the fullest agreement. So far from 
being an objection to my theory, it is a corner-stone of it. 

2. “ That the appearance of Acts between 80 and go—I let 
the date stand hypothetically—called forth the collection of the 
Pauline letters, and that the book was epoch-making for the re- 
vival of Paul, is a very rash assumption, which in its first part is 
utterly undemonstrable, and in its second can be refuted; for to 
our knowledge, until the time of Irenzeus, the Acts remains in 
obscurity—observe the writings of Justin and the Gnostics—and 
we trace no effects of it at all. Even the author of I Clement, who, 
according to Goodspeed, wrote immediately under the influence of 
Acts and the Pauline collection called forth by it, does not in 
Ch. 5 keep to it, but follows another source with reference to the 
activity of Paul.” 

It is quite true that the view that the publication of Acts called 
forth the collection of Paul’s letters is not capable of demonstra- 
tion, but how many literary or historical positions are? No 
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other serious explanation of the making of the first Pauline 
corpus seems to have been offered. I have, I think, shown it to 
be probable that the publication of Acts led to the making of the 
collection. This is all one can hope to do with such a problem. 


But let us re-examine the matter. Let us agree that Paul’s 
letters did not automatically collect and publish themselves. Let 
us further agree that something probably happened which nat- 

_ urally awakened an interest in collecting them. What could have 
done this? The martyrdom of Paul might very naturally have 
done it. But did it? Evidently not, for the gospels of Mark and 
Matthew and the later two-volume work of Luke show no ac- 
quaintance with Paul’s letters, which were evidently unpublished 
when these books were written. What other event likely to have 

_ caused it is known to us? The appearance of the sketch of Paul’s 
career, included in the latter part of Acts, might have caused it. 
But does the subsequent literature encourage this idea, by show- 
ing any influence of the published letters? Yes, the fullest kind 
of influence, not only of substance but of form. The bulk of the 
literature that followed Luke-Acts is strongly colored with the 
Pauline letters, and much of it was written in evident imitation of 
Pauline models. This makes the theory, plausible in itself, ex- 
tremely probable. But what rival theories exist to explain the 
collecting of Paul’s letters? None. This leaves the theory in a 
very advantageous position indeed. It does not of course amount 

_ to demonstration, since it is not a problem in mathematics, but 
that fact has of course no relevancy in a historical and literary 
inquiry. Why then does not Harnack recognize the probability 
of the solution’ I have proposed, and why does he resort to the 
irrelevant observation that it is utterly undemonstrable? Because 
it is at variance with the date of Acts “in the third year of Paul’s 
imprisonment ” to which he is committed. With that fanciful, 
unhistorical and certainly utterly undemonstrable idea, my whole 
argument is at war, and therefore it cannot expect a welcome 
from him. 

-_ But let us, for the sake of argument, accept the opposite posi- 
tion. It amounts to this: “ In Acts the most effective and heroic 
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picture of Paul that has ever been drawn was put forth. Very 
soon after, and apparently in the same region, some one collected 
his surviving church-letters, which had almost disappeared. But 
these events had no connection with each other, and we can form 
no impression of why just then and there it occurred to somebody 
to collect Paul’s letters. We can only be sure of one thing; that 
Acts had nothing to do with it.” This does not seem to be a 
rational way to approach literary history. It is too suspicious and 
timid, as though we did not dare to look boldly at the plain facts 


and draw the obvious inferences. 

Not only is it altogether likely that it was the appearance of 
Luke-Acts that reawakened interest in Paul and led to the col- 
lecting of his letters, but Acts may well have served the makers 
of the collection as an important aid in finding the letters. Acts 


provided them with a working list of churches in which Paul had ; 
labored, especially prominent among which were those of Galatia ' 
(Acts, Ch. 14), at Philippi (Ch. 16), at Thessalonica and Berea | 
(Ch. 17), at Athens and Corinth (Ch. 17, 18), at Ephesus 
(Ch. 19), and at Rome (Ch. 28). Of these eight, six (if Rom. 

16 was sent to Ephesus) are represented in the collection. It 
seems very probable that the makers of it visited or wrote to 
just this list of churches, and were successful in finding Pauline 
letters in six of them. The only letters for which Acts would 

have given them no clue are those to the Lycus valley (Colossians — 
and Laodiceans-Philemon) which there are other grounds for 
regarding as probably the germ and nucleus of the whole collec- 
tion. 

Professor von Harnack’s second point, that there are no ob- 
servable effects of Acts in Christian literature before Irenzus, 
calls for very different treatment. To begin with, what if it were 
true? Does Harnack mean that Acts did not exist before 
Ireneus? Of course not. Does he mean that because it had no ~ 
literary influence in the second century until Irenzeus (if this were : 
true), it could have had none in the last years of the first? This_ 
is the great point: A book’s chief impression is on its immediate 
generation. This is the experience of most books. Few survive. 
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They impress their own generation, if they impress any. The 
exceptions are a few works of extraordinary genius. The first 
place to look for influence of Acts is in the decade for which it 
was written. We do so look, and behold, the Pauline corpus! 
But in the case of Acts this would be even more than ordi- 
narily likely. For Acts was at the outset simply the second 
volume of Luke’s two-volume sketch of Christian origins. But 
when about 125 Luke was detached from it to be united with 
other gospels into the great quartette, Acts would naturally suffer 
some decline of popularity. By 150 certainly the four gospels 
were being read in church, while Acts enjoyed no such distinc- 
tion as yet. It is obvious that we should expect to find more traces 
of Acts in the generation before 125 than in that which followed 
that date. Everything in short favors the natural assumption 
that Acts, even beyond other books, would awaken most interest 
when it was new, and presently begin to decline in popularity. 
_ If Acts subsequently declined for a time in influence, as it clearly 
did,® it is nothing strange, but the normal experience of almost 
all books. 
_ But was the subsequent obscurity of Acts as complete as Har- 


nack claims? Is it true that there are no traces of its literary in- 
fluence before Irenzeus? Most emphatically, No! The influence 
of Acts upon the Pastoral epistles,*® upon the Epistle of the Apos- 
tles,"* and upon the Acts of Paul is unmistakable and, I had 


8See my Formation of the New Testament, pp. 75, 79. 

10The reference in II Timothy 3:11 to Paul’s persecutions and suffering 
—‘the things that happened to me at Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, the persecu- 
tions I endured,” is clearly reminiscent of Acts 13, 14, as are many of the places 
connected in the Pastorals with the work or travels of Paul: Rome, Corinth, 
Miletus, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Crete. The mention of Pontius Pilate (a name 
found elsewhere in the New Testament only in Luke and Acts) is also 
striking. Of course the influence of the Pauline corpus upon the Pastorals is 
much greater, but that of Acts is certainly unmistakable. Their picture of Paul 
the Traveller is an inheritance from Acts. 

11 Cf, Epistle of the Apostles, Ch. 31: “ And behold a man shall meet you, 
whose name is Saul, which being interpreted is Paul: he is a Jew, circumcised 
according to the Law, and he shall receive my voice from heaven with fear 
and terror and trembling. And his eyes shall be blinded.... He... the 

last of the last shall become a preacher unto the Gentiles.” Ch. 33: “ That 
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supposed, generally admitted. These are all documents earlier 
than Irenzeus, and their testimony is simply fatal to Harnack’s 


claim that Acts had no traceable literary influence before 
Trenzus.** 


Think of the interest in the Apostles that comes to the front — 


in Acts. A little later the prophet of the Revelation declares them 


the foundation stones of the New Jerusalem. What time could | 


be more natural for the collecting of the extant letters of an 
apostle? The churches were beginning to feel their need of 
written authorities in their conflict with the sects. In that work, 
what a god-send the letters of Paul must have appeared, the 
moment they were put forth. It is no accident that in Ephesians 
the apostles are classed with the prophets as the foundation of 
the Christian church; it was the mood of the hour, and arose out 
of the need of the hour in the warfare with the sects. And it 
must be immediately clear that it is the Revelation that is taking 
over this figure from Ephesians, not Ephesians from the Revela- 
tion. Observe how this concern for apostolic authorities to use 
against the sects binds together Acts, Ephesians, the Pauline 
corpus and the Revelation. 

As to Clement’s non-acquaintance with Acts, it is not alto- 
gether certain, but granting it fully, it has no bearing upon the 
problem. To say that A caused B, and B caused C, does not at 
all imply that A had any direct effect upon C. Ignorance of Acts 
by Clement is entirely compatible with his knowledge of the col- 
lected letters of Paul. 

I cannot therefore allow that the second point advanced by 
man will come out of the land of Cilicia unto Damascus of Syria, to root up 
the church which ye must found there.” The account of Peter’s release from 
prison (Ch. 15) is also unmistakably based on Acts. 

12 The influence of Luke-Acts upon Ephesians is a promising subject for 
study. It is a striking fact that of the thirty-eight words used in Ephesians 
and elsewhere in the New Testament but not in the accepted Pauline letters, 
thirty-two are also found in Luke-Acts. The use of edayyedorys, “ evan- 
gelist, missionary,” is another link between Acts and Ephesians, in contrast 
with the earlier literature. The idea of Paul as a prisoner for the sake of the 
heathen is strikingly in line with Acts. The doctrine of the Ascension defi- 


nitely recalls Luke-Acts (Eph. 4:8-10). The apostolic dignity is emphasized 
as in Acts. The dread of the sects marks both; Acts 20: 29, 30; Eph. 4: 14. 
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Harnack in any way weakens the theory I have proposed. On 
the other hand this theory escapes a series of difficulties involved 
in Harnack’s own position (for example, the thirteen obstacles 
to his early date of Acts, to be mentioned later), and lives with 
(1) the remarkable silence of early Christian literature from 
Mark to Acts as to the Pauline letters, and (2) the extraordinary 
familiarity with them of Christian writers after the appearance 
of Luke-Acts—a test that any theory of the origin of the collec- 
tion must meet. 

3. “ That they intentionally limited themselves in collecting 
Paul’s letters to the seven churches, in order to secure this sacred 
number (suggesting the Church as a whole), is not only improb- 
able, but (notwithstanding the Muratorian Fragment) inconceiv- 
able. But it is further improbable that Philemon is the Lao- 
dicean letter (for the later change of address cannot be made 
intelligible), and that Ephesians (hypothetically assuming its 
ungenuineness) was originally intended as an encyclical; for 
6:21 assumes a specific address, and the address can never in- 
telligibly have run Tots odew miotois, but must rather have 
had a place-name after ovew.”’ 

Fondness for the number seven pervades the earliest gospels, as 
well as Luke-Acts. There are the seven loaves, the seven baskets, 
the seven devils, the seven forgivenesses, the seven brothers, the 
seven deacons, the seven sons, and many instances of seven days. 
Some of these are clearly symbolic, but not perhaps of unity in 
plurality, though the seven deacons certainly look in that direction. 
But when we come to the Revelation, written under the shadow 
of Ephesus, and in the very days that witnessed the collecting and 
publication of Paul’s letters, we find the seven churches, the 
seven letters, the seven spirits, the seven seals, the seven trumpets, 
the seven thunders and the seven plagues. No one will deny that 
these are intentional or that some of them at least are intended as 
comprehensive. That the collectors of Paul’s letters might have 
felt an interest in building their collection up to seven, in view of 
the (slightly subsequent) interest of the Revelation, is certainly 
not inconceivable nor even improbable. It is to be noted that we 
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are not in the dark here, nor left to mere conjecture; for the col- 
lection did include letters to seven churches, and was so under-— 
stood, as far back as we can trace its history. Our only uncer- 
tainty is about the interest this point may have had for its 
editors, when they put the collection forth for all the churches. 
But this is after all an immaterial detail. I have only sug- 
gested that for the two-fold problem of the absence of Laodiceans — 
from the Pauline corpus and the presence of Philemon in it, it is’ 
helpful to remember the fondness of that circle and generation for 
sevens, as symbols of unity in plurality, the typus septiformis 
ecclesia. Several problems confront us here: (1) What has 
become of the “ letter from Laodicea ” mentioned in Col. 4: 16? 
(2) How did a personal letter like Philemon come to have a place. : 
in a collection of church letters? (3) How does there come to 


in 


be a Laodiceans in the earliest list of Paul’s letters ( Marcion’s) 7 
that has come down to us? and (4) How does it happen that 
the later (spurious) Laodiceans is just the length of Philemon? F 
One explanation covers all these questions: Our Philemon was 

originally called Laodiceans and stood in the collection as the P 
letter to the seventh church. Col. 4: 15-17 strongly suggests 


that Archippus was at Laodicea. In that case Philemon also was 
a Laodicean, for Archippus was the minister of the church that © 
met in Philemon’s house. 

But what value had the letter to Philemon for the Colossians, — 
that Paul should have been so concerned to have them see and — 
read it? It would have informed them of his wishes about — 
Onesimus, and by acquainting them with the situation have in- | 
sured Philemon’s compliance with Paul’s wishes. He had put 
Onesimus in a very serious position in sending him back to his © 
master, and may well have taken every precaution to make sure — 
that he was not cruelly received. Have Christian masters never 
been harsh to runaway slaves, or must we assume that Philemon | 
could be depended on to be generous, simply because he is men-— 
tioned in the New Testament? 

If this be not the explanation, why was Paul so solicitous that 
the letter from Laodicea be read to the Colossian church? It is 
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not enough to reply vaguely that if one letter from Paul was 
good for them, two would be doubly beneficial. Paul’s letters 
were not loose affairs, good for one church or another, indis- 
criminately. Each of them hits some nail squarely on the head. 
Beyond doubt he had a particular reason for wishing the Colos- 
sians to read the “ letter from Laodicea.”’ 

There is surely no difficulty about the subsequent change of 
the letter’s name; the Laodicean church was already regarded 
with disapproval when the Revelation was written, and the time 
probably very soon came when the churches would no longer 
tolerate its name on such a roll of honor as the Pauline letters. 
But it could not be omitted. What then should it be called? 
Naturally by the name of the individual to whom it was chiefly 
addressed, Philemon. 

If Philemon was the Letter from Laodicea mentioned in Colos- 
sians, we can understand its preservation among church-letters, 
and when an interest in publishing Paul’s letters arose, its in- 
clusion in such a collection; in which it would most naturally ap- 
pear as a church letter, since that was the character of the coilec- 
tion in general. What church-name then would it bear? Nat- 
urally that of Laodicea; and when we examine the history of the 
collection we find that there was a “ Laodiceans”’ in the earliest 
list (Marcion). We also find to our surprise, that when in after- 
years someone wrote a Laodiceans to fill this then vacant title, he 
made it exactly the length of Philemon. Why? Chance, Har- 
nack would say; Tradition, I would say. The writer of it had 
seen in some old stichometrical list that length given for the 
original Laodiceans-Philemon, and wrote the new letter to that 
measure. 

That Ephesians cannot be an encyclical, on account of the re- 
mark about Tychicus in 6: 21 and the unintelligibility of the ad- 
dress, To the saints who are stedfast in Christ Jesus, we cannot 
6:21 (Tychicus is to tell them how Paul is) is a small 
concession to the Pauline disguise of the writer and is fully ex- 
plained, like scores of other things in the letter, by its duplicate 
That the address in Eph. 
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I: 1 is unintelligible will hardly stand; the scribes of Vaticanus 
and of Sinaiticus had no difficulty with it, and these are the best 
and oldest New Testament manuscripts we possess. A corrector 
of cod. 67 expunged the words “in Ephesus” from its text. 
Basil says the words were absent from the old manuscripts known 
to him, and Origen and Ambrosiaster interpreted the passage 
without the words “in Ephesus.” The omission is accepted as 
making sense by Professor T. K. Abbott and Professor Hort. 
Professor Moffatt and I have rendered the passage without them 
in our modern translations. In these circumstances it can hardly 
be said to be “ unintelligible ” without them. 

But without them, the letter at length emerges in its true char- 
acter: it is an encyclical. This is the heart of the whole position. 
Let us accept the clear textual evidence, difficult and distasteful 
as it may at first seem, and seek to live with it and learn from it. 
Thus dealt with, it reveals the all-important fact that Ephesians 
is a general letter, to all Christians, and this becomes at once the 
fundamental element for the determination of its origin, and of 
course for its interpretation. 

Thus analyzed and scrutinized, Harnack’s third point fails 
to accord with familiar facts, literary, textual and exegetical, and 
as an objection to the theory proposed, seems to collapse. 

4. The supposed influence of the Pauline collection upon the 
letter collection at the beginning of the Revelation Professor von 
Harnack finds in no respect convincing. “ It is no strange prob- 
lem demanding explanation, that John prefixes letters to his great 
Revelation, nor even, if, as is likely, the number seven of the letter 
collection was important to the writer, is it necessary to think of 
the Pauline collection (the natural view is that just these churches 
really lay on the writer’s heart )—especially as it is forced, to see 
in the combination of the seven letters into one book (1:11) 
a parallel to the combination of the Pauline letters by the use of 
an encyclical (Ephesians). As far as the effort to establish the 
use of the contents of the Pauline letters is concerned, . . . one 
cannot for example recognize, in the mention of Christian poesy 
in the writings composed about 90, a definite trait in contrast 


with the Pauline letters, as Col. 3: 16 shows.” 
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In a footnote Harnack adds: “ The prefixing of the seven 
letters (to the Revelation) is of course still more intelligible, if 
the great Revelation that follows is an older (Jewish) apocalypse, 
or a number of such, which the Christian prophet has reworked.” 
This is a good point with which to begin. It would seem to me 
that if the prophet John is so dependent upon literary models for 
the last three quarters of his work, it is altogether probable, in- 
deed all but inevitable, that he was following some literary models 
for the first quarter as well. The Vischer hypothesis of a Jewish 
apocalypse back of Rev. 4-22 seems to throw Harnack directly 
into the arms of the theory that there is also a pattern back of 
Ch. 1-3. But aside from Vischer’s theory, the indebtedness of 
the Revelation to older apocalyptic material is obvious enough; 
and surely gives us good reason to expect no more originality in 
the letter-collection with which it begins. If I were to assert that 
the coincidences in Rev. 4-22 with older and familiar apocalyptic 
material had no literary significance, and were the result of chance, 
everyone would say it was absurd. Is it any less absurd to say 
that the extraordinary literary affinities of Ch. 1-3 with the 
Pauline letter-collection are the result of chance? What is the 
difference? One idea has had time to become familiar, and the 
other has not. 

It is strange to hear Harnack say that the letter collection at 
the beginning of the Revelation is no problem. It was he that 
pointed out to us that the presence of four gospels in the New 
Testament was a problem, when for generations people had taken 
it as a matter of course. There are plenty of Jewish apocalypses 
with which Revelation has affinities, but none of them begins with 
a collection of letters, still less of letters to churches; least of all 
with letters to seven churches! So far from being commonplace, 
or a matter of course, this is as surprising at the beginning of the 
Revelation as anything could possibly be. It makes it a hybrid 
literary type, part apocalypse and part letter-collection. It is in 
fact both letter and letter-collection, for the letter-character per- 
vades it to the end. It is the investigator’s task to approach each 
ancient document in a fresh and open-minded way—trying to 
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look at it as though he had never seen it before, and seeking that 
first obvious impression that it would make on him if it were just. 
newly discovered. So approached, the first thing that would strike 
him in the face about the Revelation is not its apocalyptic visions | 
—much of their material is familiar—but its corpus of letters to | 
churches. And this is no actual collection of real letters pre- 
viously written, but a collection written all at one time as a col- — 
lection, and prefaced with a covering letter to all the seven 
churches, with a salutation in the distinctive Pauline style. If this | 
be not a literary problem, then neither is the presence of the four 
gospels in the New Testament. The truth is, we have been so 
absorbed in details and minutiz that we have let the massive evi- 
dence pass unperceived. Rev. I-3 is quite evidently an artificial 
letter-collection, not a real one. Does Harnack really believe that — 
the artificial letter-collection arose before there was a genuine _ 
one ?—that the imitation preceded the original? For the Pauline 
collection is a genuine assembling of letters previously written; 
and the Revelation collection is not. 

To one who, like Harnack, can still regard Ephesians as a_ 
genuine letter of Paul, my argument naturally brings no relief. — 
Indeed, he can hardly wish it to succeed. He cannot accept the 
best manuscript evidence for the text of Ephesians, nor admit the 
difficulties with its authenticity that concern most of us. The 
parallel I have suggested between the encyclical Ephesians intro-— 
ducing the Pauline corpus and the (limited) encyclical, Rev. 1,_ 
introducing the Johannine corpus is distasteful to him. He evi- 
dently thinks the Pauline letters would have required no intro- 
duction to make them from intimate, even heated, personal letters, 
into one great encyclical, which is just what the opening verses” 
of Ch. 3 do. So understood the meaning of these verses at last 
becomes clear. 

And when Harnack sees no progress between the vague men-_ 
tion of “ psalms, hymns and sacred songs” in Col. 3: 16, and the 
actual beginnings of Christian hymnology in Luke-Acts, Ephe- 
sians, and the Revelation, we must protest. Paul’s words in 
Colossians by no means imply that there were already formal 7 
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Christian hymns in circulation among the churches. They prob- 
ably only allude to the use of Jewish psalms in Christian meet- 
ings, along with musical improvisations such as were known at 
“Corinth (I Cor. 14:26). But in Ephesians we actually have a 
few lines of a Christian hymn quoted, which puts the matter on 
a different footing altogether, the footing of Luke’s canticles and 
‘the solos, antiphonies and choruses of the Revelation. Here, as 
at so many points, Ephesians stands with the later literature, and 
jt is idle to fix one’s gaze upon Eph. 5: 19 and say it says no more 
‘than Col. 3:16, when it is Eph. 5: 14 that calls for a Coloesian 
parallel: 
Wake up, sleeper! 


Rise from the dead, 
And Christ will dawn upon you! 


‘It is in the light of this that 5: 19 must be understood. Is it 
not clear that when Ephesians is written, a Christian hymnology 
bs begun to rise, and portions of it are already creeping into the 
literature? It was clearly the fashion about Ephesus toward the 
close of the century to enrich one’s writings with these poetical! 
touches; witness Luke-Acts, Ephesians, Revelation. Here, as in 
the matter of the letters to the seven churches, Harnack is putting 
aside, as of no account, important items of evidence, which must 
be reckoned with if sound conclusions are to be reached."* 
It is time to say, with regard to the Revelation, that three ele- 
ments entered into its composition, only one of which has been | 
at all adequately dealt with by writers on it. One was the Jewish > 
apocalyptic, which seems to be all that students of it perceive. 


18 Epiphanius’s aseription of this quotation to the Apocalypse of Elijah 
(Haer. xlii) is, according to Schiirer, very questionable and “ rests upon some 7 
confusion or other.” (History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
Christ, ii. 3, p. 130.) Euthalius assigned it to an apocryph of Jeremiah. 
Zahn dates the supposed Apocalypse of Elijah in the second century, in which 
case it must have quoted Ephesians rather than Ephesians it. Lightfoot — 
says the work meant by Epiphanius is the Ascension and Vision of Isaiah — 
(Clement of Rome, ii, p. 107). “The view that the words are from a> 
liturgical source is adopted by Barry, Ewald, Braune, von Soden, the last © 
mentioned suggesting (after some older writers) that they may have been © 
used in the reception after baptism.” (Abbott, Ephesians C olossians, 
14 
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Another was Christian hymnology, which made a marked con- 
tribution to it. A third was Greek drama, with its late chorus of 
twenty-four elders. With this goes the tremendous orchestration 
of the visions. There is important matter for investigation here, 
Spore should have valuable results. And as for Ephesians, its 
liturgical interest is not limited to chance bits such as 5: 14 and 
19, but pervades the whole, many parts of which have a strongly 
“liturgical color, as many readers have independently observed. 
A further objection raised by Harnack to the theory relates to 
the supposed reflections of the Pauline corpus which I have 
pointed out in the letter-collections of John and of Ignatius. As 
to John, he holds that I have not sufficiently investigated the 
tradition. But I have faithfully reproduced this tradition in my 
Formation of the New Testament, to which the New Solutions vol- 
ume is a somewhat elaborate foot-note. I have in fact come upon 
the whole problem from the side of the canon. It was while work- 


_ ing upon it that the unsolved problem of the formation of the 


Pauline corpus—the first step toward a New Testament—thrust 
itself upon me as insistently demanding solution. And what Har- 
nack now says about the Johannine letters and their tradition I 
dealt with in 1926. I did not think it necessary to repeat in New 
Solutions familiar facts which I had myself published only the 
year before. 

Harnack states that the ancient tradition knows I John alone, 
or I and II John, or II and III John. But has he forgotten that 
Treneus’ “ Letter of John” included II John as well as 1? And 
is not this the clue to the mystery? The two tiny letters II and 
III John, each only some thirty lines long, were massed together 
or even combined with I John in early use. This is the fallacy 
in Harnack’s argument about the Johannine corpus, and I can 
only repeat that in my opinion the most natural explanation of 
that corpus is, that to a general letter, a church letter and a per- 
sonal letter were early added, under the influence of a similar 
structure (encyclical, church-letters, personal letter) in the great 
overshadowing Pauline corpus. This explains the preservation 
of these two tiny documents, II and III John. Can we suppose 
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that with their slight content they circulated and were preserved 
as single units, each by itself? It is altogether more likely that 
they were very early combined with I John, into a collection so 
small that it was often conceived as a single letter (witness 
Ireneus), and quoted as the Letter of John; or described as 
two letters (II and III being combined). Failure to make use 
of III John must not mislead us; it is very seldom quoted now, 
although it stands in all our New Testaments. 

Is it possible that Harnack thinks all these numerous letter- 
collections came about independently of one another—Paul, Reve- 
lation, John, Ignatius, Pastorals? But originality is the rarest 
of phenomena. Someone must have led the way. To us of 
course, brought up on the New Testament, Christian letter-col- 
lections seem the most natural things in the world. But this 
must not blind us to the fact that someone created, or at least 
brought into Christian use, this literary type, the letter-collec- 
tion,’* for which the mere existence of the actual written letters, 
scattered along the shores of two continents, afforded only the 
raw material. 

Harnack’s final objection is with regard to the Ignatian letters, 
as to which, he says, I have not sufficiently weighed the evidence; 
the great objection being that as Polycarp collected the Ignatian 
letters at the request of the Philippians, it is impossible that the 
Pauline collection had any influence upon that process. This 
seems to me as far as possible from the truth. Ignatius the writer 
of the letters and Polycarp their collector and distributor both 

speak of Paul as a writer of letters. In writing to churches their 
_ minds instinctively turn to his work, and that his collected letters 
influenced both of them is indubitable. The only question is, Did 
his collected letters influence the collecting and distribution of 
Ignatius’ letters? The question seems to me to answer itself. 
The mentions of Paul’s letters in Ignatius must inevitably have 
turned his readers’ thoughts to the Pauline collection, and have 
suggested collecting his letters also. But Harnack says, “ Alles 


14Cf. in Latin Cicero’s collected letters, earlier, and later, Pliny’s; in 
Greek, Plato’s and Epicurus’, earlier, and later, those of Apollonius. See 
New Solutions, pp. 6, 23. 
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ist hier Gelegenheit und Zufall.” Harnack it will be remembered — 
recently wrote a book on Early Christian Letter Collections, in 
which, it seemed to me, he passed entirely over the collections of 
most significance for the understanding of the origin of the 
Pauline corpus. Especially the Ignatian collection, which was 
actually made before Ignatius’ death, or before Polycarp knew 
he was dead, is understandable only as a sequel to the collecting 
and publication of the letters of the earlier and greater martyr 
Paul. If it was Paul’s letters that stirred Ignatius to write, what 
but the collection of Paul’s letters should have stirred Polycarp 
to collect and distribute Ignatius’ letters, or if Harnack prefers, 
the Philippians to ask for such a collection? The influence of the 
Pauline corpus is in either case unavoidable. 

That Ignatius’ letter to the Romans was not in Polycarp’s col- 
lection as Harnack affirms may or may not be true. What guar- 
antee is there that the Laurentian manuscript (Med. Laur. PI. 
LVII. cod. 7) preserves the collection made by Polycarp? 
Ireneus knew Romans; Clement of Alexandria, Ephesians and 
Trallians; and Origen, both Romans and Ephesians, and so 
probably all seven. Eusebius lists all seven. Certainly by his 
time (325) they were thought of together and probably cir- 
culated together. The Shorter Syriac form (Ephesians, Romans, 
Polycarp) was evidently based on a collection which included 
Romans. The Armenian version included Romans with the rest. 
Taking these witnesses together, we note that Origen, Eusebius, 
the Syriac and the Armenian had Romans with the rest. The 
expanded Greek and Latin forms both contain Romans, and pre- 
sumably rest upon collections of the genuine letters that included 
it. 

This seems to leave the testimony of the Laurentian manuscript 
rather isolated. But did it when complete lack Romans? It now 
contains the six genuine letters, that is all of them except Romans, 
followed by three of the spurious letters; in the third the manu- 
script breaks off. When complete, as Harnack himself observes 
(Geschichte der Alt-Chr. Litteratur, I, p. 76) it undoubtedly con- 
tained all the other spurious ones. 
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Now compare with this the Latin version of Robert Grosse- 
teste, faithfully made from an excellent Greek manuscript. It 
contains the six genuine letters, followed by five of the spurious 
ones, and the Martyrdom—which contains the Letter to the 
Romans! Is it not likely that this is what the Laurentian manu- 
script of the Greek contained when it was complete? So Light- 
foot thought.** That Romans should later have formed about 
it an account of Ignatius’ martyrdom is very natural, in view of 
its contents and destination. 

On the whole, we cannot agree that the second century form 
of the Ignatian letters lacked Romans. The manuscript tradition, 
so far from requiring it, does not even make it probable. 

And it is entirely possible that the collection sent to Philippi 
by Polycarp contained Romans; Lightfoot reached just this con- 
clusion long ago (Jgnatius, I, p. 424). Romans was written at 
Smyrna, and very probably under the eye of Polycarp. Certainly 
it must have passed through his hands, as he was in a sense 
Ignatius’ host at Smyrna and would obviously see to the forward- 
ing of his letters. In the literary mood in which Asian Christians 
then were, he is altogether likely to have kept a copy.** We must 
remember that Ignatius was a Christian confessor, sentenced to 
death and on his way to execution, when he wrote the seven 
letters. He was as good as dead, and his words already possessed 
the greatest weight for the churches, as the Philippians’ interest 
in them shows. For his martyrdom, then uppermost in every- 
one’s mind, Romans was the most significant of them all; and it 
would be most natural for Polycarp to keep a copy of it, and to 
include it in his collection of the letters that he made for the 
Philippians. If this did not happen, how are we to suppose 
Romans ever came to be united with the other six? Was interest 
in Ignatius ever so keen again? And what evidence is there that 

15 Tgnatius, I, p. 74. 

16 Polycarp may well have stimulated Ignatius to write these extraordinary 
letters; four of them were written from Smyrna where he was looking after 
Ignatius; the other three later from Troas. We know of no other letters of 


Ignatius, written before or after; and Polycarp in a few weeks appears as 
their collector and circulator. 
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Romans ever circulated alone in the west? The so-called Roman 
Acts of Martyrdom of Ignatius have been shown by Lightfoot to’ 
be of eastern origin, and later than Eusebius.’ The whole con- 
tention for the separate (western) publication of Romans is re- 
duced by these considerations to an a priori hypothesis, based on 
the crude assumption that if it was written to Rome it must have 
begun to circulate from Rome; but for this there is as we have 
seen no supporting evidence. We may conclude that the Ignatian 
corpus is in form an early and striking reflection of the older 
Pauline one. 

The late date which I have advocated for Luke-Acts is naturally 
uncongenial to Harnack, who clings to the idea that the Acts 
may have been written in the “third year” of Paul’s imprison- 
ment. But the farewell address of Acts 20 is by no means the 
only point about the date that I have emphasized, as Harnack 
suggests. There are a dozen other considerations which I have 
brought forward in the same volume, in support of the date 
about 90, some of which have altogether escaped the attention 
of advocates of the early date: (1) the two-volume form of 
Luke-Acts—a literary work, formally conceived, with an intro- 
duction, and professedly based upon sources, oral and written; 
(2) the advanced infancy interest; (3) the advanced resurrec- 
tion interest; (4) the developed doctrine of the Holy Spirit; (5) 
the interest in punitive miracle; (6) the blurring of the old 
Jew-and-Gentile controversy of primitive days; (7) the dawning 
interest in Christian psalmody; (8) the developed church organi- 
zation; (9) the developed interest in the Jewish scriptures, and 
(10) the late view of Speaking with Tongues. To these may be 
added (11) the concern about the rising sects, (12) the recogni- 
tion of the hero-stature of Paul, and finally (13) his martyr 
farewell in Acts 20—the only one of these thirteen points which 
Harnack notices. The plain truth is, Acts can only be referred 

17 The Martyrdom of Ignatius preserved in Paris. Grace. 1451, which 
contains the only uninterpolated Greek text of Romans, has been shown by 


Lightfoot to be a work of the fifth century, and was doubtless copied from 
a manuscript of the Ignatian Corpus, such as that of which the Laurentian is a 
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to the “third year” of Paul’s imprisonment, by steadfastly 
shutting one’s eyes to all its major features. 

Harnack declares that no new source has been discovered to 
justify and sustain the theory, and this is quite true. What has 
been attempted, and I think achieved, is rather the putting to- 
gether of the known facts established by critical study, into a 
coherent and intelligible sequence. Its value lies precisely in its 
use of all the materials. Everyone knows how easy it is to frame 
a theory to account for a single fact. The value of this theory 
will, I think, prove to be that it finds room for the whole series 
of facts and weaves them into a probable and even a convincing 
whole. 

It is no solution of Ephesians to say that it is the work of a 
Paulinist in the eighties. Why should anyone in the eighties, 
before Paul was thought of as a letter-writer, have written an 
encyclical in his name, and under the direct influence of his letters? 
What then would have been the meaning of his self-introduction 
as a letter-writer at the beginning of Ch. 3? It is meaningless 
unless accompanied by other letters of Paul’s. 

And to say of Revelation that the presence of an artificial 
corpus of church letters at the beginning of it is no literary prob- 
lem is simply to hide one’s head in the sand. If we cannot see 
literary traits as large as this when they are pointed out to us, 
what hope is there for our criticism? We strain out the gnat, and 
swallow down the camel. 

In short, Professor von Harnack concludes, the problems are 
not problems at all, and hence the solutions are not solutions. The 
origin of Ephesians, the collecting of the Pauline letters, and the 
presence of a letter corpus at the door of the Apocalypse—these 
are not problems! I can only answer, “ Then there are no prob- 
lems!” 

The chief interest of the writer of Ephesians was of course in 
his own message, of unity and harmony under Christ the Head. 
But side by side with this I would place his concern to get before 
the churches the enduring religious values (of which he may be 
said to have been the discoverer) of the Pauline letters, now first 
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assembled and put forth. These two great purposes he brilliantly 
achieves by writing his letter in the Pauline style and manner, 
but as an encyclical to all believers, presenting his own great mes- 
sage for the hour, and at the same time introducing the assembled 
Pauline letters, as possessing lasting religious worth for all the 
churches, which he himself goes on to show are really one. 
Introduction and collection interact very effectively, for the col- 
lection would almost immediately give weight and currency to 
the letter that introduced them. Ephesians is the wedding of the 
two kindred functions: the inculcation of the doctrine of Christian 
unity, and the illustration of it, by the act of dedicating to the 
scattered churches the collected letters of Paul, first actually ad- 
dressed to seven churches, but really valid for all, since all are one. 
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THOUGHTS ON HOSEA 
By Freminc James, Berkeley Divinity School | 


The title of this paper is intended to be a modest one. Its 
writer has in mind only to voice certain thoughts that have been 
borne in upon him by a recent review of the material relating to 
Hosea supplemented by a fresh study of the book that bears the 
prophet’s name. He aims to give a record of personal reorienta- 
tion and not to set forth views that are in any essential respect 
new. 

Let us begin with the prophet’s marriage. In the first and third 
chapters is related what purports to be a story of Hosea’s rela- 
tions with Gomer the daughter of Diblaim, somewhat abruptly 
introduced by the phrase: ‘ The beginning of Jehovah’s speaking 
by Hosea.’ The narrative of chapter one goes on in the third per- 
son: ‘ And Jehovah said unto Hosea, Go, take unto the a wife of 
whoredoms and children of whoredoms; for the land is utterly 
committing whoredom from after Jehovah. And he went and 
took Gomer the daughter of Diblaim and she conceived and bore 
him a son. And Jehovah said, Call his name Jezreel; for yet a 
little while and I will visit the blood of Jezreel upon the house 
of Jehu and I will cause to cease the kingdom of the house of 


Israel. . . . And she conceived again and brought forth a daugh- 
ter. And he said unto him, Call her name Lo Ruhamah, for I 
will not any more have mercy upon the house of Israel. . . . And 


she weaned Lo Ruhamah and she conceived and bore a son. And 
he said, Call his name Lo Ammi, for ye are not my people and I 
will not be to you.’ 

Chapter two is wholly given to the allegory of Jehovah’s treat- 
ment of his wife, the nation, charging it with adultery, threatening 
to take away his gifts from it because it has gone after its lovers, 
the baalim, and forgotten him. Unless we join with Holscher and 
Marti in rejecting the quite Hosea-sounding verses that follow, 
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the chapter concludes with the promise of Israel’s restoration 
through a door of hope, its final words being: And I will say to 
Lo Ammi Ammi Attah and he shall say Elohai. 

Chapter three then resumes the narrative of Hosea’s marriage 
experience, this time in the first person. ‘And Jehovah said to me, 
Again go, love a woman beloved of a friend (LXX loving evil 
things) and an adulteress, as Jehovah loves the sons of Israel, and 
they turning unto other gods and loving cakes of raisins. And 
I bought her to me for fifteen pieces of silver and a homer and a 
lethek of barley. And I said to her, Many days thou shalt dwell 
for me; thou shalt not commit whoredom, and thou shalt not be 
to a man; and I also to thee. For many days shall the sons of 
Israel dwell with no king, no prince, no sacrifice, no mazzebah, 
no altar, no ephod.’ It concludes with words of hope which sev- 
eral scholars deny to Hosea: ‘Afterwards the sons of Israel shall 
return and shall seek Jehovah their God (and David their king) 
and shall tremble unto Jehovah and unto his goodness in the after 
days.’ 

It is well known that there are at least three current interpreta- 
tions of this familiar narrative. One, that it is allegorical. Ac- 
cording to this view, which was put forth by Kuenen and recently 
sponsored by the late Professor Gressmann, Gomer lived only in 
Hosea’s imagination. Such an interpretation however is justly 
out of court today. A second view is that Hosea was com- 
manded by Jehovah to marry a prostitute. This is held by Sellin, 
Duhm and J. M. P. Smith. But perhaps the majority of present- 
day writers adhere to an interpretation which so far as I can learn 
was first put forward by W. R. Smith in his lectures on the 
Prophets of Israel. It is that Gomer, when Hosea married her, 
was a girl with a clean record, who only later proved unfaithful. 
This necessitates giving a proleptic sense to Jehovah’s original 
command. 

Ever since my divinity school days I had personally accepted 
the third of these views. Perhaps the beautiful exposition of it 
by G. A. Smith won me over. It was certainly the kind of thing 
that I wanted to believe about Hosea. Bound up with it were two 
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supplementary ideas that proved very attractive to the romanti- 
cism of the late nineties. One was, that Hosea loved Gomer with 
a great love which triumphed over her infidelity. The other, that 
through his love for his wife he learned to understand the love of 
Jehovah for Israel. 
Steeped in the thoughts called forth by this view I began this 
autumn to write for my students a short account of the religion 
of Hosea. At the outset I had to admit to myself that I could not 
be sure of Gomer’s chastity at the time of the marriage. After 
all, Professor J. M. P. Smith might easily be right in declaring 
that she was even then a prostitute. But I still cherished firmly 
the subsidiary idea that Hosea loved her passionately. Why not? 
Life furnishes examples of the same thing today. And I was also 
sure that this human love taught him the divine love. Again, why 
not? Has not religion (I reasoned) ever advanced to higher 
thoughts of God through likening Him to the nobler thing that 
was slowly coming to be in man? 
But as I grew warm in writing thus I became more and more 
conscious that the source did not give any support to these two 
last ideas. To begin with the second, what evidence is there that 
his love for Gomer taught Hosea Jehovah’s love for Israel? On 
the face of it the narrative reads as if he started out with the 
terrible sense of Israel's unfaithfulness to Jehovah. ‘Jehovah 
said unto me, Go take thee a wife of whoredom . . . for the land 
_ is utterly committing whoredom.’ Now, unless we take the pre- 
carious step of interpreting those words proleptically we seem 
forced to conclude that the primary thing in his experience was 
the realisation df the thwarted divine love. So in the naming 
of the children it is the divine emotions that seem to give the im- 
pulse, not the reverse. In the account of his taking Gomer back 
this is explicitly asserted. ‘Go again, love a woman, .. . as 
Jehovah loveth the sons of Israel.’ G. A. Smith of course 
realises this as true of the third chapter, and makes a distinction: 
_ ‘This order means that while the prophet’s private pain preceded 
his sympathy with God’s pain, it was not he who set God, but 
God who set him, the example of forgivences. ° The man learned 
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the God’s sorrow out of his own sorrow; but conversely he was 


_ taught to forgive and redeem his wife only by seeing God forgive 


and redeem his people’ (BTP, p. 250). For myself I cannot 
see any evidence that ‘the man learned the God’s sorrow out of 
his own sorrow.’ The distinction is all in the mind of the 
modern writer. 

Again, what shows that Hosea loved Gomer in the wonderful 
and beautiful way so vividly portrayed by Sir George? It is 
plain that he must have treated her with kindness and liberality, 
else his attitude would not have corresponded to Jehovah’s. All 
that a tender and forgiving husband could do he did. But this 
is not all to say that he cherished for her a great passion. When 
in the third chapter he is commanded to love her once more, we 
cannot venture to read into the word more than the exhibition of 
compassion and loving treatment. I am not denying for a moment 
that Hosea may have loved Gomer with one of the surpassing 


— loves of history. I merely feel that we do not know this to have 


been the case. All the exquisitely tender passages of his book 
express instead Jehovah’s longing for Israel; and I am inclined 


to think that the sublime passion of the prophet was first as well 


as last a religious one, directed partly toward God and partly 
toward the people. He had so felt himself into the divine heart 


that he palpitated with its yearning. 


Finally, what real ground has the proleptic interpretation itself ? 
Granted its possibility, what points to it? Two considerations 
are adduced; one, that the literal command to marry a harlot 


would have been too harsh; the other, that unless we can posit 


a period of early faithfulness on Gomer’s part, we have nothing 


_in the history to correspond to the early period of Israel’s devo- 
tion to Jehovah. Perhaps there is a third: that the book gives 


the impression of one who has suffered deeply in his own love 
experience. Its tension between anger and yearning is manifest 
on every page. And this could be explained abundantly if Hosea 
had first trusted Gomer, then learned of her unfaithfulness. Let 
us examine each of these considerations. 

Would the command have been too harsh? That depends upon 
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how far God might fairly go in asking the prophet to sink his 
own feelings in his message. For myself, I get the impression 
from reading the prophets that their personal inclinations counted 
for little in comparison with their obligation to bring home to 
people the word of Jehovah. Isaiah walked naked and barefoot 
three years. Jeremiah abstained from marriage altogether. 
Ezekiel saw his beloved wife die without seeking relief in lamenta- 
tion. These are only isolated instances of a self-abnegation that 
made the life of Jeremiah, at least, one long martyrdom. Marry- 
ing a harlot may have been harder than any one of these renuncia- 
tions, but I should be slow to look on it as too hard. After all, 
the prophet was a public man. His private life must subserve 
his public enterprise. 

What of the requirement that there should have been an early 
period of faithfulness? Undoubtedly, it has some weight. But 
has it weight enough to demolish the plain prima facie meaning 
of the text? As this reads it looks as if this stage of the sym- 
bolism were deliberately omitted. Israel was already a harlot, 
so Hosea took a harlot to wife. Obviously, if the thing were 
deliberately done at all, he could not have chosen a pure virgin 
in the expectation that she would presently go wrong. One has 
then to decide whether he will accept the text as it stands and let 
the early stage of faithfulness go, or keep the latter and read the 
_ proleptic meaning into the text. I find myself compelled to the 
former alternative. 

Finally, as to the tension in the book between the sense of out- 
rage and yearning tenderness, why can it not be accounted for 
by Hosea’s identification of his own feelings with those of God? 

My own apprehension of the situation is that Hosea deliberately 
set about to make his marriage a parable of Jehovah’s dealings 
_ with Israel. What is more, I believe that he must have taken care 
that each step in the process was made public in a way that would 
offend our sense of decency unspeakably. I picture the seeking 
_ of the harlot in marriage, the marriage, the naming of the chil- 
_ dren, the expulsion of her from his home—if, as I gather, she 
Was expelled—perhaps her sale into slavery by Hosea himself— 
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the seeking of her out, the purchase, the taking her home, the 
- sentence pronounced upon her,—all these things as done in 
= public eye. If they were not performed thus openly, they 
were certainly proclaimed by the prophet in his speeches or writ- 
ings. And I do not know that the latter is any more congenial 
to our sense of delicacy than the former. 
Has such a conclusion reduced Hosea in my eyes? I cannot 
say that it has. The effect has been to transfer him from one 
category of greatness to another. He now becomes a man who 
read human life in the light of God rather than God in the light 
of human life. That is, in his conscious thought. Ultimately, 
I suppose, he got his idea of God from the human heart. Those 
elements in the inherited tradition of Jehovah which were con- 
; genial to his own aspirations and affections he embraced more 
_ ardently than the other elements, and so unwittingly wrought out 
a representation of Jehovah which was not unlike himself, or at 
least the noblest part of him. But this is a very different thing 
from the conscious process attributed to him by many modern 
writers. I imagine that in religion we need both kinds—the man 
who loves men because he feels that God loves them, and the 
ty who attributes such love to God because he is himself moved 


by it. Am I wrong in thinking that the Ot Saints belong mainly 
to the former class? Isn’t this the natural approach of the re- 
; ligious genius, the God-centered man, the man ‘ intoxicated with 
God’? The humanistic approach, on the other hand, is more 
suited to our modern temper. Yet even among us there are those 
who are powerfully drawn on to love people and make sacrifices 
for them because of their belief that God loves people. 

I should like now to ask another question. What does 
Hosea mean by the Baalim? It is these, you recall, that he desig- 
nates as Israel’s lovers. What were they? The prevailing view 
among scholars seems to be that Hosea used the term of the local 
‘representations of Jehovah. In that case the sin of the people 
would not have been, strictly speaking, the worship of other gods, 
but the degradation of Jehovah till he stood on the same level as 
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The evidence for this view is sought apparently in two facts. 
One, that the people called Jehovah ‘ Baali,’ as is seen in 2, 18, 
where Hosea has Jehovah say, ‘ It shall be in that day that thou 
shalt call me Ishi and shall not call me any more Baali.’ (I see 
no reason for rejecting this passage.) The other, that Hosea 
condemns the adoration paid to the ‘calf’ of Samaria, which 
according to 10, 5 seems to be identical with the ‘ calves of Beth- 
aven’ (Bethel) ; and we infer from I Kings 12, 29 ff. that the 
Bethel calf was intended to symbolize Jehovah. 

It is a real obstacle to this view, however, that Hosea constantly 
speaks as if the Baalim were dissociated from Jehovah in the 
minds of the people themselves. He calls them “ other gods” 
(3, 1) without any apparent feeling that the people might dis- 
agree with him, which they certainly would have done if the 
identification of Jehovah with the Baalim had progressed as far 
as scholars usually think. He pictures the people saying, “ Come 
let us return unto Jehovah” (6, 1), as if they knew they had left 
him. Moreover, he talks of idols in such a way as to make it 
evident that they were present in large numbers, and not confined 
to the bulls set up in the great sanctuaries. And these idols were 
images of the Baalim, as 11, 2, for example, shows: ‘ they sacri- 
ficed unto the Baalim and burned incense unto graven images.’ 
Were they at the same time representations of Jehovah? Hosea 
certainly does not speak as if they were. Why not suppose that 
the same condition prevailed in his environment as in that of 
Isaiah a little later—the land full of idols (elilim, nothings), 
surely not Jehovah's. 

It seems to me that in most of what he says Hosea gives the 
impression that he is combating acknowledged heathenism as well 
as a lower form of Yahwism. At the same time I must acknowl- 
edge that he does apparently make no distinction between the 
calf of Samaria and the other images. It is very perplexing. 
So are a number of other things in his book. My only wish is 
to record a decided misgiving as to the sufficiency of the current 
identification of the Baalim with Jehovah. I wonder how it can 
be made by writer after writer so confidenly. They explain so 
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clearly what is actually not clear at all (e.g., Nowack, Marti, 
Meinhold, Gressmann, Stade, I, 579, H. P. Smith, etc.). The 
best comment on the matter that I have been able to find is, in my 
judgment, the brief words of Canon Box in Peake’s Commentary 
on the Bible, p. 535: ‘ The cultus popularly practised in Israel 
was probably syncretistic in character, the worship of Jehovah 
being mixed with that of the local Baalim. But even their wor- 
ship of Jehovah was, in the prophet’s eyes, heathen in character.’ 
There you get both the recognised heathenism and the perverted 
Yahwism. At any rate, I feel sure that no explanation will 
suffice that does not do justice to Hosea’s evident expectation 
that the people will not dispute his calling the Baalim ‘ other 
gods.’ 

On the other hand, he is emphatic that the people do not know 
Jehovah. Evidence of this he finds in both their social life and 
their worship. Knowledge of Jehovah would prevent false swear- 
ing, killing, stealing, adultery (4, 2), which are all violations of 
ethical obligation between man and man. It would also prevent 
the consultation of image-oracles (4, 12), and the kind of wor- 
ship that took place upon hill tops, one feature of which, the 
going apart with harlots, he mentions specially (4, 13-14) as 
having the evil result of unchastity among respectable women. 
Thus the religious corruption issued in social deterioration, while 
conversely the people’s immoral way of life and worship stood in 
the path of any reeducation. ‘ Their doings will not suffer them 
to turn unto their God’ (5, 4). Clearly he also included the 
adoration of the calves among the evidences of their not know- 
ing Jehovah, though he does not expressly say so. 

It seems plain in all this that Hosea identified Jehovah with 
what we call the ethical ideal. So did the people. That was 
what made it so serious a matter when their concept of Jehovah’s 
character fell to the level of nature religion. For their ideals 
could not rise higher than their God. In fact, they had no ideals 
apart from God. So, the results of conduct, whether ethical or 
unethical, were personalised as sanctions of divine government, 
not workings out of natural law. Perhaps it was different with 
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the Greeks, who seem to have possessed the ability to detach the ~ 
ethical from divinity. Their concepts of right were apparently 
embedded in something impersonal, which stood over gods and 
men alike. Not so the Israelites. To them a corruption of the 
idea of God was simply devastating. It left no sanctuary of the ~ 
moral life where the soul could take refuge from sensuality and — 
falsehood. 

One can see this easily in the case of sacred prostitution. The | 
smothering also of ancient conceptions of God’s care for the poor, 
for truth, kindliness, peaceableness, would naturally open the door 
to oppression, deceit, violence and all sorts of anti-social con- 
duct. It is less clear how the worship of Jehovah under the form 
of a bull injured the people’s ethics. Hosea saw in it a degrada- 
tion of the intelligence. But he seems to have felt that it went 
farther. Doubtless it fostered coarse and material ideas of God © 
which quickly ran out into lasciviousness, cruelty and the like. 

In any case, if Hosea was right in this whole matter, then he 
was deeply right. His was no superficial diagnosis. How much 
we owe to the prophets of Israel who insisted on developing the 
austerity and chastity of their ancestral Jehovah! I am led to 
speak of the sexual side of ethics because it is today such de- 
batable territory. These men and their successors have given 
us an idea of God which does not yield to the animal inheritance 
of man but categorically demands that he rise above it. Now 
we are being asked to look on man as predominantly an animal. 
When we reply that our idea of God forbids this we are answered 
by a shrug of the shoulders. The idea of God is politely bowed 
out from the whole field of sex, or else urged to stay there and 
accommodate itself to the new emphasis. Yes, teachers of the 
religion that has come down from the prophets through Jesus 
are branded as ‘ old-fashioned’ if they still say no to the cry of 
the ‘ sex-starved’ or find anything unchristian in ‘ moderate and 
beneficial masturbation ’ ! 

It is well to estimate exactly what this means. It means that 
we are expected to take a fundamentally different view of God, 
to renounce a tradition that is at least as old as Hosea and prob- 
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ably goes back to Moses; and also to open the door to sweeping 
changes in ethical outlook. Unless the facts force such a revolu- 
tion, I personally am going to hold on to the older knowledge of 
- God. Perhaps this is mere conservatism ; but I cannot help feel- 
“ing that it will be found to be true knowledge after all. 

Hosea is the prophet of love. Now it is a characteristic of love, 
as his book beautifully shows, that it will not let go. Amos was 
content to stop with Israel’s doom. Hosea looked beyond its 

doom to restoration. This is a commonplace of modern scholar- 
ship. But I should like to pause upon it long enough to utter the 
reflection that herein Hosea’s God succeeded while Amos’ God 
failed. He succeeded because He hoped. ‘The door of ex- 
pectancy ’ which he held open for Israel in its exile meant that 
God also expected. Hosea believed that he would not be dis- 
appointed. He himself expected great things from God. 

This leads to the question, Did he also ‘ attempt great things 
for God’? We might ask the same of all the prophets, in so far 
_as they believed in the future salvation of Israel. Had they any 
plan for codperating with God, or did they leave the whole thing 
to him? Let us confine our thought to Hosea, however. 

Now it is obvious that he did do something; he uttered, or at 
wh wrote for publication, the word of Jehovah as it had come 


to him. But did he in addition himself undertake or induce others 
to undertake any plan for bringing in a better day? 

Negatively, he objected to one policy adopted by those about 
him. The attempt to insure Israel’s future by an Egyptian or 
Assyrian alliance he denounced as disloyal and futile. He also 
ridiculed any trust in the king. In fact, he seems to have done 
his utmost to undermine public confidence in the monarchy as an 
institution. And of course he dismissed the dependence on idols 
as fatuous. But what did he recommend? 

Nothing but a change of heart toward Jehovah with its ac- 
companying alteration of ethical behavior. Get God on your side, 
then evil will be averted, and blessings pour down. He left it to 
God. His intense feeling that it is God who does everything, 
gives or withholds everything, concentrates his attention on God's 
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favor or displeasure as the primary cause of prosperity or dis- 
tress. 
This is true when he is looking towards the future restoration. 
God will do it all. The only hint of human means lies in the word 
put into God’s mouth: ‘I will speak to her heart’ (2, 14). This 
seems to imply the activity of prophets, who to Hosea are the 
great vehicles of the divine utterance. 
Now I do not mean that Hosea looked for a sheerly miraculous ~ 
intervention on God’s part, in which men should be idle spec- 
-tators. He doubtless believed that God would effect most of 
His work through the efforts of men. But it is a fair question 
whether this preponderance of emphasis upon God’s side of the 
transaction did not tend to divert his thoughts from the re- 
sources at human disposal. He sought human welfare indirectly, © _ 
through obedience to God, rather than directly through the ap- — - 
plication of human ingenuity and energy. I may even go so far p= 
as to say that the ethical qualities which he demanded in Jehovah's | 7 
name were not thought of as themselves making human life 
happier, but mainly as securing betterment through the winning : i. 
of God’s favor. = 
Contrast this with the modern idea of the way in which the 7 
kingdom of God is to be brought in; or, to put it more modestly, — 
how some betterment in society is to be effected. However much — 
faith the promoters of the enterprise may have, they play and 
work as if it were dependent on human activity alone. Human - 
resources are carefully scrutinised and used. Failure to do this — 
draws down criticism. 
Which is better? Have we lost or gained? Certainly our 
faith is less than theirs. On the other hand, I believe we are 
more effective. We are also more social in our approach, since 
programs are essentially social undertakings, while repentance 
and the other things the prophets called for were personal. This 
latter fact is apt to be overlooked in our constant stress upon the 
national scope of the prophet’s message. True, he thought in 
terms of the nation, but his demands involved no corporate 
effort of the nation. They could be met by a sufficiently large 
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number of individuals acting as individuals. Such action in 
the case of a judge or king would of course have great effect, 
but in quality it remained individual. 

Perhaps the prophets were shut up to this by the very char- 
acter of their work. Duhm, in commenting on Isaiah’s failure | 
to put forward, or even concern himself about, any practical 
plan eliminating judicial corruption says: ‘ Probably the prophets 
would not have been able to fulfil their higher task of being 
organs of religion if they had not with even a certain one- 
sidedness kept before their eyes nothing but the personal ele- 
ment.’ And he adds: ‘ Technique and inspiration are found to- 
gether only in exceptional cases.’ 

However true this may be regarding the prophets, in our use 
of them we must look upon this poverty of practical measures. 
as a distinct limitation. Nothing can exempt the religious leader 
from knowing all the facts he can about his environment and co- 
operating with those who are applying to it the available human 
resources. No vague faith in God or still vaguer reliance upon | 
some supposed law of evolution or progress, should obscure the 
truth that after all the future will be determined by what men > 
do. Religious hope may not avail itself of the deus ex machina 
to rectify our omission of patient study and untiring application | 
of means. 

And yet, it may not content itself with these. We need much 
more than now we have of the mystical sense of a Greater than 
we, with Whom we are but cooperating, a Power that somehow 
will bring about through men its own ends, whose ways are_ 
higher than our ways, whose thoughts than our thoughts; a 
Power that teaches the teachers, illuminates the investigators, 
and leads the leaders, though they know it not; the Guide and 
Maker of history. I am aware that many will not agree with me 
in this; many who think that it is time to slough off this idea of 
God with its rainbow promises and look to man alone for the 
carrying out of our dreams. I am of those who believe that they 
are wrong; that in the last analysis man cannot stand alone; 
that he will ever be seeking in his Valley of Achor a Door of 
Hope not set there by human hands. 


COMMENTS ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL* | 


By Crayton R. Bowen, Meadville Theological School 


My paper bears the unpretentious title, “Comments on the 


Fourth Gospel,” for the very simple reason that I do not feel 
competent to do anything more than make a few comments con- 
cerning certain features of this astounding and baffling work. 
There are, of course, plenty of large books which purport to un- 
lock its last mysteries, but the few very pressing questions which 
I most want answered they, for the most part, either pass by 
altogether or meet with such obviously futile responses as to 
show that they, too, are here without certain knowledge. To 
-me the Gospel grows more notable and impressive each time I 
open its pages, but, by the same token, more incomprehensible 
and inscrutable. Most of the really important questions about 
it I have given up as insoluble, and regard further discussion of 
‘them as unprofitable. The Gospel appeared anonymously: there 
is no probability that many, or, perhaps, any, of its first readers 
knew who had written it. The veiled and cryptic assertion of 
certain equally anonymous men in 21: 24 that the anonymous Be- 
loved Disciple “ wrote these things, and we know that his wit- 
ness is true” really means only this. The “we” of this state- 
ment have not the slightest knowledge as to the actual author- 
ship, and with a free field, fearing no contradiction, since no one 
else knows anything more than themselves about it, identify the 
writer with a mysterious figure, who himself is equally in need 
of the identification which they do not by so much as a syllable 
venture to make. By the Sherlock Holmes method of elimina- 
tion, to be sure, we may make it possible, or not impossible— 
perhaps even not unlikely—that, if pressed, they might confess 
that they thought of the term “ Beloved Disciple” as — 
* A paper read before the Chicago Society of Biblical Research, January 19, 
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standing for John. But any knowledge to this effect, or any 
iota of evidence for this supposition they clearly do not possess, 

If they knew, or if they had genuine reason to believe, they would - 
not hint in this cryptic fashion and explain ignotum per ig- 

notius. 

This veil of anonymity has never been lifted any further. The 
man (Theophilus of Antioch or some predecessor) who first 
put the hint of 21:24 into plain words and said “ John,” was 
doing no more than making an inference, independent of evi- 
dence, a guess that has precisely the validity of all guesses. In- 
finite ingenuity, infinite pens, ink and paper, have been wasted 
on the question: Did John write it? I say “ wasted” advisedly, 
for nothing could by any conceivable possibility come of such 
detailed consideration of the probability of a guess. It is a 
tragedy to spend so much toil and time, not on an existent datum 
in the Gospel, not on a real claim which it makes for itself, but on 
what some one, more or less obscure, guessed about it. Some 
years ago Harnack made a stir by reviving an old suggestion 
that Priscilla, Aquila’s energetic wife, wrote the “ Epistle to 
the Hebrews.”” What a pity to go on ad imfinitum discussing 
Harnack’s guess about Hebrews instead of discussing Hebrews; 
and I consider Harnack more likely to make a wise suggestion 
about Hebrews than Irenzus about the Fourth Gospel. The 
theologians tell us that the substance of Scripture is inspired; no— 
one has said that a pious Church Father’s inferences as to the 
authorship of those parts which the divine inspirer deliberately 
left anonymous, are so. I only mean that in all our literature of 
Introduction, the discussion of non-critical men’s guesses about 
Scripture has assumed quite unwarrantable proportions. 

The Fourth Gospel, then, was, is, and must remain anony- 
mous. That’s that. 

And it must be said that anonymity is better than any author- 
ship yet suggested. I do not believe that a son of Zebedee wrote 
it, but, if he did, the Gospel remains unchanged, and the son of 
Zebedee must have been the sort of man that could write a work 
like that. The discussion or decision might throw some light on 
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him; it could throw none on the Gospel, which remains what it 
is. 

It is clear, also, that the work cannot be very closely dated. 

Appearing anonymously, having for a long time a limited and 
private circulation, not featured as an apostolic message, the 
exact time of its appearance is necessarily veiled. After all of 
- Synoptics, before the middle of the second century, prob- 
ably in that century’s first quarter: what more can profitably be 
said? And what difference does it ultimately make? The work 
is there, unique, inexplicable, independent. What light is thrown 
upon it if we know that it appeared ten years or twenty years 
earlier or later? 

So of the place of its composition. On the whole, Ephesus 
seems most likely, though Antioch has been ably argued. If the 
work bore stamped upon it the background of local and temporal 
circumstance out of which it came, these inquiries would be to 
greater purpose ; but the world out of which it springs is the world 
of its author’s mind, and the work would not have greatly 
differed had he moved from Ephesus to Antioch, thence to 
Corinth and ultimately to Alexandria, during the period of its 
composition. 

Much has been written about the Evangelist’s sources. I 
- whether the word is exactly used. His sovereign creative 
mind hardly needed to draw from sources, though, of course, he 
uses, when it suits his purpose, material familiar to him, as to 
us, in earlier documents, notably the Synoptics. But what he 
has to say about Jesus he does not draw from the —— 
or from elsewhere. He knows the item, or fashions it, quite 
independently ; then, if it seem good, he may lend it a familiar 
air by decking it out in terms or phrases already used by 
Matthew, Mark or Luke. That, however, he had “to get it ain 
from one of them is incredible. In general, this idea that every-— 
thing in early Christian Literature and practice has a “ source,” 
had to be “borrowed” from somewhere else, is one of the 
most gratuitous vagaries that trouble the critical mind of ' 
today. That the Evangelist had some acquaintance with the 
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Alexandrian philosophy of Philo, and found its phraseology = 
thought-forms congenial, is too clear, it seems to me, to require 
any further demonstration. Any denial of it has probably been 
motivated, albeit unconsciously in some cases, by the desire to 
keep the Gospel in closer relationship with the Palestinian group 
which was the original recipient of the message of Jesus. No— 
who, when, where, how: these are minor questions. To answer. 
them would not explain the Gospel, but only leave it more inex- 
plicable. Surely everyone will admit that to say John, the son of 
Zebedee, the fisherman of the Galilean lake, was the writer of this 
supreme monument of human genius is not to explain anything, 
or to solve any puzzle—it is only to create a more gigantic puzzle, 
to make the whole thing vastly more inexplicable, confusion more> 
confounded. 

We may then play around the base of the mountain and speak 
of certain features in the immediate foreground which attract 
our attention. So vast is the mighty peak that a thousand others 
like ourselves may play about it on various sides, and comment — 
on various other features which do not meet our present eye. 
No one of us sees the whole mountain, nor shall all our comments | 
added make in any degree whatever a description of that of which 
we speak. We shall not get much help by trying to compare this — 
Gospel with other books, ancient or modern. What Wrede said 
over thirty years ago remains true, and the ages are not likely to 
make it less true. ‘“‘ We shall probably never be able to fit the 
Gospel of John with certainty into the course of development; it 
will always stand there as something of an erratic block.” 
(Ueber Aufgabe und Methode der sog. N.T. Theol., 1897, page 
73)- 

I have said that all we can do (at least all that I can do) is 
to make certain comments. To be sure, the comments one feels 
moved to make are almost endless. Scarcely any existing writing 
moves to so many observations, provokes so many questions. 
What comment of all those that crowd the reader’s mind shall | 
he share with his brethren at a gathering like this? I had chosen 
among them one, only to drop this for another, and that in turn 
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for something else. In the end I have come with but one com- 
ment to make, and that concerning the Gospel’s composition. Its 
-composition—vast theme! Here, as everywhere else, the Evan- 
gelist is unique. In the first place, we read his work as a Greek 
‘book —using the term “book” more advisedly than we could 
if speaking of Matthew, Mark or Luke. It is a conscious literary 
composition. Its Greek is fluent, straightforward xowy with few 
linguistic puzzles; and yet it, too, has the stamp of singularity, 
the mark of one man’s highly individual style. I leave it to 
others to say in what the individuality consists; anyone that has 
read it even cursorily knows that scarcely a sentence from be- 
ginning to end is unmarked by that peculiar “ Johannine” flavor, 
It is partly a matter of vocabulary—the recurrent yivoono, 
mortevw, fon, pas, dé£a—but it is more than that; it is a subtle 
blending of the naivest simplicity with the most artful profundity. 
By the same token, it was composed in the language in which it 
constitutes so extraordinary a masterpiece. I am no Aramaist, 
and I have no linguistic refutation of the observations of Canon 
Burney et al., who suppose it a translation from the vernacular 
» Jesus spoke in Palestine. But I am sure they are wrong. 
This puzzle I cannot feel justified in adding to those already pres- 
ent. Nor can I follow Canon Burney in the tremendous act of 
faith which assumes that the man who wrote the Gospel in 
Aramaic later wrote the Apocalypse in Greek. This would 
pass all bounds of credence! Nor are these linguistic dilemmas 
sensibly relieved by the suggestion that the so-called “Johannine 
Epistles ” were written in Greek (from the Evangelist-Apocalyp-_ 
tist’s dictation) by the amanuensis who translated the Gospel. 
In that case, “ John” is the amanuensis, not the one dictating— 
i.e. the personality that lends the distinctive and unforgettable 
flavor to these writings. 
No, we are in a blind alley here. We must go back to the point — 
from which we started: the possession of a unique Greek book. 
And that uniqueness, as was remarked a moment ago, is partly 
a matter of vocabulary. Is it conceivable that a man (above all, 
a man who had been close to the Master during his mission) | 
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should set himself to report the Gospel as it had found expression 
in the work and word of Jesus, and should nowhere use the words 
pity, mercy, compassion, nor suggest the quality; nowhere bring 
in the poor (only 12: 5 f.) or the rich; nowhere a publican, a 
sinner, a widow, a child, a scribe, a Sadducee; nowhere mention 
any of the Herods, or Gentiles; no Tyre or Sidon, no Mount of 
Olives; no unclean demoniacs or reference to their cleansing; no 
repentance and no forgiveness of sin, neither the words nor the 
ideas; no prayer or praying (€pwtdw and atréw occur), no gospel, 
no preaching, no apostle (the word in 13: 16 is in another sense) ; — 
no faith, no hope, no wisdom; no parable, and, most amazingly, no 
Kingdom of God (3: 3-5 being the one exception)? These curi- 
osities of vocabulary are familiar to you all; I remind you of them | 
that we may realize that they cannot conceivably be accidental. 
They are not merely peculiarities of the author’s style—some of the 
more notable omitted terms occur in the “letters of John.” They 
are part of the mystery of the author’s purpose, a purpose which 
clearly is not to tell again, after Matthew, Mark or Luke, eal 
story of Jesus, to recount again the precious message he has 
spoken. We may devise explanations for these peculiarities, one 
by one; for example, we may argue that though “ knowing” is 
one of the writer’s leading concepts, so that he is genuinely 
gnostic, however far from being a Gnostic, so that he uses ywaono 
about fifty-five times in the Gospel and twenty-five times in the 
little First Epistle, he deliberately avoids the words yvr@ors as al- 
ready compromised by sectaries. Such items of explanation 
we may devise, I say, but in the end the Gospel remains, in its” 
totality, pretty much the mystery it first appeared. It is not a 
fortuitous collocation of items, it is something more and other 
than the sum of its parts. You may tell me why Jesus is not 
pictured as ministering to the poor, or casting out demons, or 
forgiving sins, or preaching the Kingdom, or praying, or speak- 
ing in parables—you have not told me why the Fourth Gospel at 
all, nor why, despite the omission of these original, authentic, 
characteristic elements, this book does with unexampled power | 
yet present the gospel. 
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The author’s composition—puzzle upon puzzle! Take the 
immediately obvious puzzle of the abrupt transitions or intrusions — 
in the text. In the very prologue itself, most delicately wrought of 
compositions, most carefully phrased for the subtlest expression 
of nuances of faith, havoc is wrought by the abrupt way in which | 
(the words are Wellhausen’s) “ John the Baptist inadvertently | 
drops into eternity (wunversehens in die Ewigkeit hineinschneit. 
—Johannesevangelium, page 8).” It is easy, with Bacon (pp. 
478f.), to say that verses 6-8 are insertions by R. But perhaps 
we had better not call in R. too soon; we shall keep him over-busy 
ere we are through. And we shall make him out a good deal of | 
a fool if we picture him as blundering all through the carefully 
laid-out text of the Gospel, working fearful havoc with his 
interpolations and dislocations, like a drunken tramp in hob-— 
nailed boots floundering about in the exquisitely arranged flower- 
beds which are the gardener’s pride. The present text of the - 
Gospel may not be plausible, but who has ever made a plausible © 
R? Who, in his senses, would have flung that inchoate, unre- | 
lated verse 15 into the perfect context which its absence from | 
the prologue leaves? Who will really explain the curious fading 
out of dialogue into monologue, as in the nocturnal Nicodemus _ 
scene (who reported it?) where Jesus (3: 10) begins to reply 
(in the plural number!) to Nicodemus, at which Nicodemus and 
the whole setting vanish, leaving only the Evangelist’s char- 
acteristic proclamation to finish the section? Nor has the com- 
bined critical acumen of the ages been able to decide with what 
sentence (if anywhere) the words of Jesus here give place to 
those of the author. Later in the same chapter (2: 27), John 
the Baptist begins speaking—does he continue to the end of 
the chapter, so that the great words, “‘ The Father loveth the Son 
and hath given all things into his hands,” are the Baptist’s? No 
answer to such a question will ever be possible. In 6:3 Jesus goes — 
up to the mountain—in 6: 15 he goes up again, with no interme- 
diate descent stated or really allowed for. In 6:1 he goes across 
to the other side of the lake of Galilee, though in the preceding 
verse (5:47) he was in Jerusalem. Thus, also, with the first 
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verse of chapter 7 he goes to Galilee, though the whole of chapter 
6 takes place in Gaiilee. A Jerusalem episode (the hostile reac- 
tion to Jesus’ cure of the lame man at the pool) in the first half 
of chapter 5 is continued, as if nothing had intervened, in the 
: second half of chapter 7—though it must be months later, and a 
stay of some length in Galilee has come between—yet the same 
“men still stand on the same street-corners in Jerusalem, with the 
same stones in their hands, the same revilings on their lips. Yes, 
I know it is easy enough to cut chapters 5 and 7 in two (at verse 
19 in each case) and exchange their second halves. I know this 
-_ chapter 5 can then be placed to advantage after chapter 6 
instead of before it, with enormous relief to the situation. But 
once embark on this process of tinkering with the arrangement 
of the Gospel text to remove difficulties that hurt your critical 
-sense—and there is no place to stop. In the end (if you find an 
end), you will have the Fourth Gospel as you would have written 
-it—but whether as “ John” did write it? Can you be sure? 
These disarrangements and awkwardnesses—you know as well 
as I that there is noend tothem. The exquisite allegory of chap- 
ter 10 on the Good Shepherd begins abruptly with no setting and 
‘no audience, though it cannot possibly be a continuation of the 
rebuke of the blind Pharisee with which chapter 9 closes. Nor 
‘is it homogeneous: Jesus is alternately, and at times simulta- 
neously, the Shepherd and the Door, and no commentator can keep 
his fingers from some alterations of text to resolve this tangle. 
The passage reaches an end in verse 18; scene, audience change, 
= months pass, winter comes—and with no apparent occasion, 
in a wholly unrelated context, Jesus resumes, “‘ My sheep hear my 
”, 12: 44-50 is an isolated utterance without setting 
or audience, for Jesus has previously (verse 36) departed and 
withdrawn himself from his hostile auditors; the passage is no 
- in place at the end of chapter 12 than anywhere else in the 
Gospel. 
In this same chapter 12, a statement which would seem of ex- 
‘traordinary importance and meaning for the author’s purposes 
is made—certain Greeks come, desiring to see Jesus. In detail 
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we are told how the request was mediated through Philip, and 
in turn through Andrew, to Jesus. And with that it is no more | 
heard of! Whether the Greeks ever saw Jesus we never learn, 
and the attempts of commentators to explain the following words — 
of Jesus (‘ The hour is come that the Son of Man should be glori- | 
fied,’ with further reflections on his death) as his reaction to the 
demand of the Greeks, do honor to the exegetes’ ingenuity, but _ 
have no clear relation to what the Evangelist wrote. This chapter 
12 opens with the familiar scene in Bethany when Mary anointed © 
the feet of Jesus with precious ointment—a scene referred back to, 
as something already read, in chapter 11, verse 3! R is certainly 
busy—but he is as certainly in his cups, if he is responsible for 
such awkward arrangements as these. A famous one comes in 
the midst of the sublime last discourse of Jesus to his disciples 
after the supper. At the end of chapter 14 he says, “ Arise, let © 
us go hence ’’—obviously bringing the scene to a close. But the 
text reads, “ Arise, let us go hence. I am the true vine, and my 
father is the husbandman. . .”” and runs on for three long chap- 
ters before (18:1) they do rise and go hence. Oh, yes, call in > 
R to put back these chapters in the order in which he found them 
—I fear the poor man will have forgotten. In chapter 18 
(15-18) we see Simon Peter standing and warming himself at — 
the fire in Annas’ courtyard; in verses 25 to 27 he is still standing _ 
there, though meantime he has been transported bodily, fire, court- _ 
yard, inquisitive servants and all, from the dwelling of Annas to 
that of Caiaphas. Just remove verse 24 to a position after verse 
14, and all is clear—we can leave Peter and his fire in one place — 
all through the seetion. But what about the mentality of R, who — 
displaced the verse? Is this R any more than a scape-goat, to | 
whom we can attribute all the infelicities and difficulties for which 
we have no other solution? And without him, what becomes of 
the mentality of the author (be he the fisherman son of Zebedee 
or another ), who made the awkwardnesses part of his own com- 
position? These queries are familiar. I bring them again to 
your attention as real data, actually before us in the Gospel—not 
somebody’s guess or inference or theory, which we may proceed 
endlessly to discuss without profit. 
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One of the wisest discussions of the Fourth Gospel is that by 
the revered J. Estlin Carpenter, Principal of Manchester College, 
appearing shortly before its author’s lamented death, in a compre- 
hensive work entitled, The Johannine Writings (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1927). It is a regret to me that I cannot share Dr. 
_Carpenter’s conclusions at all points, but few writers on the 
theme have, on the whole, been so wise—perhaps none save 
Ernest Scott—in the understanding of the Evangelist’s religious 
message. And Dr. Carpenter’s book is supreme among works 
on the Fourth Gospel in its combination of the most rigorous 
criticism with the deepest devotional and spiritual appreciation 
of the material. I cite it here not only out of grateful reverence 
for a great and saintly scholar who was my friend, but to intro- 
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“duce a citation which represents Dr. Carpenter’s idea of the com- 
. position of the Gospel. He is impressed by such rifts in its per- 
= unity as those of which I have reminded you, rifts which 

suggest to him an authorship in some sense communal. So the 

; Fer plurals into which the first personal verbs fall—‘ We 
beheld his Glory,” “ We speak that which we know,” and the 

like. “ Here is the language,” says Carpenter, “ of a fellowship. 

A community, bound together by common trusts, sharing a com- 

‘mon worship, practising a certain rule of mutual love, embodies 
its faith in these documents. . . . In such a fellowship a peculiar 
type of teaching would be evolved. . . . Every Church probably 
had its group of teachers, sometimes differing in modes of 
thought and expression from one another, just as prophets might 
differ in their visions. The Johannine type would constitute a 
marked variety. As the body of utterances grew more and more 
copious and distinct . . . the desire would naturally arise to 
record them, and in doing so to frame some corresponding pic- 
= of the Christ, the Son of God. For this purpose materials 
of several kinds would be gathered together, and a consecutive 
_~narrative constructed, founded on a common conception of Jesus’ 
‘work and word. The order of events, the duration of his min- 
istry, would be determined beforehand, and the contributions 
would thus be organized into a literary unity. One writer would 
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naturally be entrusted with this task. If subsequent additions 
were made, to incorporate some fresh product of meditation, or 
embody some tradition not hitherto recognized, the connexion 
thus effected might not exactly fit, but the total harmony would 
not be seriously impaired.” 

Such a suggestion as this would, it seems to me, suit the actual - 
phenomena better than any of the theories of stratification, which 
ind as does Wendt, a report of genuine utterances of Jesus dove- 
tailed into a narrative of later origin and dubious historical value, 
or else, as do Renan et al., a narrative essentially trustworthy 
decked out with discourses the product, for the most part, of a 
later editor’s creative imagination. 

Even so, the actual process of composition or compilation 
would not seem to me to be wholly transparent, and with all the 
discrepancies the Johannine color and fragrance breathe from the 
whole in equal measure. The more I read the Fourth Gospel, the | 
more it seems to me that the material is practically all from one 
source, in one mind, and that the difficulties are due to the ar- 
rangement, or lack of arrangement, of its several parts. One can 
imagine a situation which would do justice to the actual phenom- 
ena, which would, moreover, have analogies in situations familiar 
to our own experience. Let me construct such an owed 
ad hoc, well aware that it has all the insecurity of all ad hoc 
hypotheses, and claiming no more for it than a general possi- 
bility. Perhaps I can put it most clearly by an illustration. I 
have, let us say, long been collecting material for a book on John 
the Baptist. These materials are partly in the shape of notes 
from my reading, partly my own critical reactions on my study | 
of the sources, partly my own reflections on the status and im- 
portance of John and on the ultimate and abiding value of his 
work and word. These variant materials I have written out in 
my own language, though without polishing and revision of my 
first provisional phrasing, and I have arranged them in a rough 
succession, blocking out the general scheme of the book. But the 
materials are not yet woven into any continuity; they exist 
mainly as single passages, some quite brief, others expanded to 
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time I shift the order of these passages, placing one earlier or 

later as new study or reflection suggests new connections. Many 
‘passages are simply set down as they come to me, not yet fitted 

at all into the general scheme, waiting that elusive day of leisure 
when I can “ get at it.” Here and there several such discon- 

nected fragments lie together, seemingly quite erratic, but cap- 
able, in my mind at least, of finding a real point of contact some- 
where in the work as a whole, when reduced to order. Duplica- 
tions and redundancies, of course, exist—phrases of introduc- 
tion are necessary for single sections, which will be eliminated — 
when these sections find their final context. On many of the 

already written pages I have penned marginal notes and insertions 
between the lines, condensed into the fewest possible words for 
lack of space. These represent new thoughts that have come to 
me, attaching to that context—their expansion and adjustment to | 
what I have already written I also leave to the day of leisure 
when I shall actually write the work out. 

And so the material grows, the book gradually takes some sort 
of shape. But, let me insist, the book ts not yet written—it is 
now only a rather formless inchoate collection of material for a 
book. Now and again an impatient friend says to me, “ Pub- 
lish that book! Don’t wait to polish it up any more—it will do 
well enough—let the world have it.” I recoil in horror—I know, 
if no one else does—how much needs to be done in the way of 
editing before I can print. 

So the thing stands, when one day in the loop, a heavy truck 
and myself try to occupy the same space at the same time. My 
surviving friends, more kindly than wise, perhaps, in the fresh 
reaction to my sudden taking-off, believe that my “ John the Bap- 
tist,” my magnum opus, should see the light. From my grave I 
I would protest if I could; I cannot. The manuscript is brought 
out; some friend, too friendly to exercise much critical option, 
does what seems to him absolutely indispensable, and the copy 
goes to the printer. No one but myself knew the fortuitous 
reasons for the way in which the material was for the present 
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worded and ordered—now no one shall ever know, or suspect, 
that I knew how strange some of it would look prematurely in 
print. People that knew me had long known that I had such a 
manuscript. Some more intimate and interested friends had seen - 
it and read in it here and there—they had referred to it and even. 
quoted it in public addresses and in books and articles of their 
own. Thus, all this time, it has had a sort of underground life 
as manuscript. Now it comes out into the light of day as a book, 
accompanied by a few words of prelude or of appendix by the | 
friends whose courtesy and interest give it to the public. Fa-— 
miliar with modest predilections of my own, they preserve my 
anonymity, contenting themselves with a vague, somewhat poeti- | 
cal and figurative reference to my relation to the material. 

Why might not something like that (except that I fancy very 
few knew at the time who had written the Gospel) be true of the 
work a little part of whose mystery we are vainly trying to make 
clear? Since I have made the hypothesis expressly to fit the facts, 
it would seem to cover them. If at any point it does not, I can, 
of course, easily alter my hypothesis. But is not the impression _ 
made by the present clearly disordered text of the Gospel just the — 
impression of something unfinished, of material not yet wholly 
worked through, of premature publication of that which its 
author had not lived to put into its final shape? Did not the > 
surviving friends, R and his colleagues that haunt modern criti- 
cal works, the “ fellow-apostles ” and “ elders ” to whom the oldest 
tradition attributes some kind of connection with the publication 
of the work—did they not do precisely the opposite of that with 
which the critics ‘charge them? Instead of tampering with the 
text and introducing the incongruities of which we complain, they | 
were wise and considerate enough to let it entirely alone, cor-— 
rectly assuming that it was a better service to leave the work as 
its author had left it, rather than to exercise their own conjec- _ 
tures and give it a shape perhaps far from that which he would | 
have stamped upon it. Precisely this procedure is common in _ 
modern times. If there is obscurity in such a publication of mate- — 
rial, it is at least not an obscurity imported by the blunder of 
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well-meaning but uninspired editors. Is it really probable that 
the author of the Gospel lived on after the work was put into 
circulation in its present shape? Does not the twenty-first chap- 
ter, with its clear statement of the author’s death, mean simply | 
that a work which has already been known to a few in “ manu- 
script” form, is now being given to a wider public? My own 
impression is that the original writer has, at this point, long been 
dead, so that he has been no oo * to even the private circulation 
of his manuscript, and that the “ we” who sponsor the “ publi- 
cation” in chapter 21 no longer hdl just who he was. They 
are then free to indulge in the harmless imaginative speculation 
that attaches to him the somewhat cryptic role of the Beloved Dis- 
ciple who mysteriously appears in the closing pages of the origi- 
nal Gospel. 

In other words, the more I have pondered on the very difficult | 
problem of the palpable disarrangements and infelicities of the 
text, the more I have felt that somehow they must belong to the 
author. Difficult as that seemed, to ascribe them to the patie 
intervention of any R or Rs seemed vastly more difficult. But 
we need not think the author meant to leave his material in this 
shape. Gladly, had it been permitted him, would he have svi 
all those corrections from which we cannot keep our critical 
fingers, and made them more intelligently than do we. If, from” 
whatever star is now his home, his spirit can know that his book | 
is known and read of all men in such an incomplete and unin- 
telligible form—does it not dim his felicity? He never wrote. 
his book—he only collected material out of which he was going» 
to make a book. Ah, that would have been a book! | 
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A READING COURSE FOR Cuercy 


By Henry B. Wasusurn, Episcopal Theological School 


1. Gregory the Great: His Place in History and Thought. By F. Holmes | 
Dudden. Two Volumes. Longmans, 1905. : 

The only good biography of Gregory the Great. Chapters in Hodgkin’s — 
Italy and Her Invaders add useful material to the study of Gregory. 


2. The Story of Hildebrand (Gregory VII). By E. Wilmot Buxton, London, 
1920. 

A brief life of Hildebrand in the ‘Heroes of the Nations’ series. Greg- — 

orovius’s History of Rome has a few chapters on Hildebrand that should be © 

read in addition to this brief sketch. 


3. Lanfranc: A study of His Life, Work and Writing. By Allen John Mac- | 
donald. Oxford, 1926. 
A very recent and thorough review of the life and work of Lanfranc. 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest and Freeman’s William Rufus give interesting 
additional facts in regard to the same man and period. 


4. Saint Anselm. By R. W. Church. Macmillan, various editions. 

Of the many Lives of Anselm in English this seems to be the most readable. 
It contains admirable pictures of monastic life as well as rich material in 
regard to Anselm himself. 


5. Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. By William Holden Hutton. 
Macmillan, 1926. 
The most recent study of Becket. In fact the only short satisfactory 
biography. 


6. Innocent the Great; An Essay on his Life and Times. By C. H. C. Pirie- 
Gordon. London: Longmans. 
Interesting not only on account of Innocent himself but because it tells the 
story of the climax of papal power and the movements within and without the 
Church that threatened its supremacy. 


7. Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. London, 1899. 

The story of the bishop who discriminated clearly between the right and 
wrong uses of papal and royal power, as well as the account of a scholar and 
deeply religious man. 


Workman. Two volumes. Oxford. 
The most recent study of Wyclif’s life and times. 
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9. Thomas Cranmer. By Alfred F. Pollard. Putnam. 
The most interesting of the many Lives of Cranmer. 


10. Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction. By James A. Muller. New 
York. 
This volume might be read with Pollard’s Cranmer in order that one might 
get the point of view of a less radical reformer. 


11. Life and Letters of Erasmus. By James Anthony Froude. London, 1916. 
Erasmus, A Study of his Life, Ideals and Place in History. By Pre- 
served Smith. New York, 1923. 

Life, Character, and Influence of Desiderius Erasmus. By John J. Man- 
gan. Two volumes. 

 Froude’s Life and Letters is still the most fascinating sketch of Erasmus. 

It does not attempt to be a thorough study. Preserved Smith’s Erasmus and 

Mangan’s are careful and exhaustive attempts to cover practically the whole 

ground. The three together would make an admirably well balanced study of 

Erasmus from various points of view. 


12. Ignatius Loyola. By Henry D. Sedgwick. New York, 1923. 
Ignatius de Loyola. By Paul Van Dyke. New York, 1926. 
Both are readable and thorough and both should be read because of the 
points of view that are expressed. A reading of the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius might well go along with the reading of these biographies. 


13. William Laud. By William H. Hutton. London, 1913. 

Still the most satisfactory Life of Laud. 

14. John Wesley. By John H. Overton. London, 1905. 

While reading this book one might look through the many volumes of 
Curnock’s edition of The Journal of John Wesley. The combination would 
give one an excellent idea of the genius of Wesley. 

15. Apologia Pro Vité Sua. By John Henry Newman. Various editions. 
John Henry Newman. By Wilfrid Ward. Two volumes. New York, 
1912. 

The Apologia is Newman’s own account of the development of his re- 
ligious opinions. It covers only that portion of his life which ended in the 
change to Romanism. 

Wilfrid Ward’s two volume Life is a most sympathetic and fair study of 
the entire life. 
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NOTES, COMMENTS AND PROBLEMS 


By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary 7 


From Palestine come certain interesting archzological results. 
Professor Albright has confirmed the tradition which places 
Gath Hepher, according to 2 Kings 14:25 the home of Jonah, 
near the site of Jonah’s “tomb.” He has also verified an historic 
basis underlying the topography of the battles recorded in Genesis 
14. 

The excavations at Tell el Nasbe (Mizpah?) have disclosed 
three especially interesting graves of the Biblical period. One 
of ca. 1000 B.C. contains over fifty lamps in perfect preserva- 
tion, besides many other articles. One of ca. 600 B.C. like- 
wise is rich in pottery. The third is of the time of Archelaus at 
the beginning of our era, with a coin stamped with a portrait of 
the ethnarch. 

The work at Jerash (Gerasa) continues to yield rich results for 
the early Christian and Byzantine periods. The floor mosaics of 
one sixth century church are in comparatively good condition, 
while under another church of about the same date have been 
discovered the floor mosaics of an earlier synagogue, rich in 
symbolism. When the results of this expedition are published 
by Yale University, our knowledge of early Christian art and 
architecture will be greatly advanced. 

The Franciscans of Quaracchi, who are renowned for their 
publications, announce the undertaking of a complete and criti- 
cal edition of Duns Scotus. 

Dr. Robert Eisler’s gigantic Jésous is now almost entirely com- 
pleted, and will be reviewed probably in the next number of this 
Review. An English translation of a large part of the German 
original will be published next spring by the Dial Press of New 


York City. | ry 
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The Bishops of Truro and Oxford, together with other En- 
glish scholars, announce the revival of the Church Historical So- 
ciety and the renewal of its publications. The Society will now 
be allied with the S. P. C. K. 

The H. W. Wilson Company announce that the United States 
Catalog will be enlarged to cover all books in English wherever 
printed. They will begin with books printed in the British Em- 
pire outside of Great Britain; this is the most pressing need, 
since no existing publication covers this field. 

The new Westminster Seminary in Philadelphia, formed 
primarily by the departure from Princeton of the more extreme 
conservative group of teachers, has been organized with the fol- 
lowing faculty: Dr. Robert Dick Wilson, Old Testament, Dr. 
J. Gresham Machen, New Testament, Dr. Oswald T. Allis, Old 
Testament History, Dr. Cornelius Van Til, Apologetics, Dr. R. 
B. Kuiper, Systematic Theology, Dr. Paul Woolley, Church 
History. 

A rather unusual number of changes in German theological 
faculties have taken place in the past few months. Dr. Holscher 
has gone to the Old Testament chair in Bonn; Dr. Jeremias to 
the New Testament chair in Griefswald, Dr. K. L. Schmidt to 
the New Testament chair in Bonn; Dr. Walther Baumann to 
the Old Testament chair in Basel; Dr. Dorries to the Church 
History chair in Gottingen; Dr. Dolger to the Church History 
(Catholic) chair in Bonn; Dr. Heinzelmann to the Systematic 
Theology chair in Halle. 

We regret to have to record the following necrology : 

Harold Begbie, born in 1871, wrote widely on many subjects 
but maintained a constant insterest in religious experience and in 
evangelical work. His Life of William Booth (1920) was his 
most considerable book. At his death formal acknowledgment 
was made of something that had long been generally understood, 
that Mr. Begbie was the “ Gentleman with a Duster ” who had 
criticized leading Englishmen in unsparing fashion, not least 
of all in his Painted Windows, a somewhat malicious set of 
portraits of churchmen. 
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Thomas Walton Galloway, born in 1866, was a biologist who 
took much interest in ethical problems and wrote various little 
handbooks for practical guidance. 
George Angier Gordon, born in 1853, was one of the best 
known Congregationalist clergymen in the United States, and 
_ was for many years a University preacher at both Harvard and 

Yale. He wrote many books, usually in the field of apologetics, 
beginning with his The Witness to Immortality in 1893; his 
Religion and Miracle (1909) was perhaps his best known work. 

Leonard Trelawney Hobhouse born in 1864, was Professor 
of Sociology at London University. To him sociology was a 
field that impinged on all others; hence such books as his The 
Theory of Knowledge (1896), Mind in Evolution (1901), 
Morals in Evolution (1906) and Development and Purpose 
(1913). 

John Nicholas Lenker, born in 1858, was a very learned Luth- 
eran scholar and the author of many books on the history of 
Lutheranism. 

Horace Craig Longwell, born in 1875, was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Princeton. He was one of the few 
non-Roman Catholic American scholars with a technical and 
sympathetic knowledge of scholasticism, and was a specialist 
on Roger Bacon. 

Condé Benoist Pallen, born in 1856, is best known as Man- 
aging Editor of the Catholic Encyclopedia, but he was inter- 
ested deeply in pure literature and was the author of various 
volumes of poems. 

Arthur Samuel Peake, born in 1865, was one of the leading 
Biblical scholars in England, whose works have served as text- 
books for theological students in every part of the English speak- 
ing world. The son of a Primitive Methodist clergyman, he 
himself was never ordained but none the less spent all his active 
life in teaching theology; in 1904 he was made Rylands Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Exegesis in Victoria University, Manchester, 
and he held this position until his death. His interests were 
divided equally between the Old and the New Testaments, and his 
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writings included commentaries on Genesis, Job, I Corinthians, 
Hebrews and Revelation. In some sense perhaps his chiefest 
gift was that of popularization, but even when he wrote most 
simply it was always out of a fund of ample technical knowl- 
edge, amid which he moved easily, thanks to an uncommon gift 
of sane common sense. His Critical Introduction to the New 
Testament (1909) was his most used book. 

George Lansing Raymond, born as long ago as 1839, was a 
Presbyterian clergyman who became a specialist in Aesthetics, 
the chair of which he held at Williams, Princeton and—until 
his retirement in 1912—George Washington University. His 
bibliography is extensive and embraces books written from 
1876 (Colony Ballads) to 1920 (Ethics and Natural Law). 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, born in 1840, was Princi- 
pal Librarian of the British Museum from 1888-1909. One 
of the leading paleographers of the world, he was the author 
of two standard treatises on Greek and Latin paleography 
(Handbook, 1893; Introduction, 1912) and was a joint editor 
of the publications of the Palzographical Society. He also 
edited many medieval texts, chiefly of an historical or liturgical 
nature. 

Thomas Frederick Tout, born in 1855, was until his retirement 
in 1925 Professor of History at Manchester University. His 
specialty was the Middle Ages and more particularly the his- 
tory of English Medieval administration. Theologians know 
him best by his The Empire and the Papacy (1898). 

Harold M. Wiener occupied a very curious position among 
Old Testament scholars. A Jew of conservative instincts and 
an English barrister-at-law, he used his legal training to open 
a series of determined attacks on the Graf-Wellhausen theory of 
Pentateuchal criticism, writing voluminously in every accessible 
medium. Professedly his attacks were designed to reestablish 
the credibility of the Mosaic authorship of the Torah, but little 
by little critical necessities carried him into an historical recon- 
struction of his own that was almost as radical as anything Well- 
hausen ever propounded. His revisions of the Massoretic text, 
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_ partly by aid of the Septuagint, partly by hypothetical conjecture, 
were very far reaching, and he came to hold that at least two 

: thirds of the Pentateuch are post-Mosaic, and are often the re- 

sult of highly unskillful glossing and redaction. The last few 

years of his life he lived in Palestine and devoted his consider- 
able private means to the support of archzological excavations 
_ and to charities of all sorts. He met an heroic death on August 
23 on attempting to rescue Jews from an Arab attack—and, 

_ by a strange irony, his will was found to bequeath most of his for- 


tune to the Moslem orphanage. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


: The Book of Proverbs. With introduction and notes by W. O. E. Oesterley. 
Dutton, 1920, pp. lxxxviii + 294. $6.00. 


So far as jacket, binding, title-page, or introduction go, no one 
would guess that this is a volume in the ‘ Westminster Com- 
mentaries ’ edited by Walter Lock and D. C. Simpson. Of course, 

_ no one would pass up a volume by Dr. Oesterley, whatever its 
disguise ; but even obtuse Americans might be expected to recog- 
nize a volume in this fine series even when presented in wholly 
unusual garb. It may very well be that, as originally issued in 
America, the series did not receive the publicity that was its due; 
a stronger firm has now undertaken to market it, perhaps; but 
why abandon the fine binding that Methuen has given the series, 
and utterly ignore the book’s connection with the Westminster 
Commentaries ? 

The imported book trade is in a very bad way in this country. 
American buyers are forced to pay nearly twice the prices charged 
in England—in this case $6.00 instead of 18s. And all in the 
name of a protective tariff laid down by a group of gentlemen 
who of course never buy foreign books—some of them, it may 
be suspected from their letters and speeches, never buy any books 
at all. It is in the name of a tariff designed to ‘ protect’ an in- 
dustry that does not exist in this country, never has existed on 
any real scale, and never will exist again: viz. the printing of 
foreign books. There was a time when English books were 
pirated in this country; it was to protect this nefarious business, 
if anything, that the tariff was established! There is no such 
thing as competition in the production of scholarly works—not 
in the commercial sense. Alas, that in these days no scholars sit 
in the seats of the mighty, or even men capable of taking in a 
situation like this! 

The Commentary is a magnificent piece of work. Full account 
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‘is taken of the parallels to Proverbs to be found in other oriental 
literature, and of the widespread dissemination of the ‘ Wisdom’ 
type of thought. The book is viewed as consisting of ten col- 
pa the first of which (not the earliest) dates from the 
‘middle of the third century B.C. The growth of the book 
stretches from the eighth to the third century—a conservative 
enough position, nowadays. But the special value of the 
work comes out in such a passage as xvi. II, or in viii. 26, 
where the Egyptian and Babylonian parallels are adduced. Just 
as the Psalter is beginning to take on new meaning in the light of 
ancient oriental hymnology outside Palestine, so the Proverbs 
are acquiring a freshness and vitality from comparison with such 
works as the Teaching of Amen-em-ope and other oriental col- 
lections. 


FREDERICK C, GRANT. 
The Aramaic of the Old Testament. By H. H. Rowley. Oxford Univ. a 
Press, 1920, pp. xiv + 161. 


The one criticism of the present work that we would make is 
that the title is somewhat too broad; the author is concerned with 
supporting the contention of S. R. Driver, that the character of 
the Aramaic of Daniel fits into the hypothesis of a second cen- 
tury B.C. date; there is only incidental mention of Ezra. The 
question is studied under several heads: consonantal changes, 
morphological variations, syntax, vocabulary, loan words; each 
of these is thoroughly investigated, more searchingly than in any 
other work known to the present reviewer. The author never 
overstates the evidence, in many cases it is admittedly slight, but 
the cumulative force of the whole is overwhelmingly in support 
of Dr. Driver’s view; the same conclusion is reached as by Cow- 
ley and Stevenson, ¢e.g., that the Aramaic of Daniel is Western 
in character, and in date midway between the Elephantine Papyri 
and the Nabatzan and Palmyrene inscriptions. Incidentally we 
are supplied with an excellent study of the affiliations of the va- 
rious dialects. The book will be indispensable in the library of 
every student of Aramaic. 


F. H. HaAttock. 
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The Real Jesus. By Charles Fiske and Burton S. Easton. Harper, 1929, 
pp. ix +261. $2.50. 


Bishop Fiske’s valuable book, The Christ we Know, and Pro- 
fessor Easton’s Gospel Before the Gospels are here brought to- 
gether, in a sense, and combined in a new volume setting forth the 
best of modern knowledge concerning the real Jesus, who lived 
in first century Palestine, and the best of the Church’s traditional 
understanding of the real Jesus, who is the same yesterday, today, 
and for ever. The great complaint about ‘ scientific’ Lives of 
Jesus is that their hero would never have captured the hearts of 
millions who never saw or heard him; the great objection to 
‘pious’ Lives of Christ is that they take no account of historical 
or literary criticism, and no one can imagine their hero a real 
figure in history—such a history as Josephus, let us say, or 
Tacitus conceivably might have written. Bishop Fiske and Dr. 
Easton escape both these charges by presenting an account of the 
ministry and teaching of our Lord that is thoroughly conversant 
with modern biblical and historical criticism, and at the same 
time is conservative in its interpretation of the permanent mean- 
ing of that matchless life. In a word, they have not forgotten 
that Christianity is still a living religion—they do not proceed to 
dissect the faith after the manner of thorough-going anatomical 
Religionsgeschichte—and they recognize that after all the reason 
why we still study the Bible and try to reconstruct the life of 
Jesus is a religious one: it is because of the supreme value which 
they—the Book and the Man—still have for human life in a 
world which has by no means yet outgrown either. The book 
has all the fire and passion of Bishop Fiske’s sympathetic in- 
terpretation of our Lord to the new generation, and all the solid 
accurate scholarship for which Dr. Easton is well known in the 
New Testament world. 

The authors do not attempt to give us a ‘life of Jesus’ in the 
old-fashioned sense with each separate journey mapped and 
described. No effort is made to weave in the Fourth Gospel; that 
writing is properly left at one side inasmuch as its purpose and 
outlook were quite different from those of the other three gos- 
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pels. At the same time certain of the historical data which John 
gives us are used in filling out the picture of Jesus’ life and min- 
istry. What we have is an outline sketch of the probable course 
of our Lord’s public life together with several chapters, at either 
end of the volume, devoted to pure interpretation. 

There are some points which scholars may be inclined to ques- 
tion, ¢.g., the origin of the Mandzans, the significance of the 
third temptation, the function of Messiahship, the provenance of 
the Birth Narratives. But these are matters of minor importance, 
and do not affect the central purpose of the volume nor diminish 
the real success with which that purpose is achieved. We grate- 
fully welcome the appearance of this volume, and gladly com- 
mend it to readers far and wide. It is better than a dozen of the 
impressionistic literary sketches that are in vogue today, but 7 
which, alas, begin, one and all, by eschewing scholarship and ad- 
mitting their author’s unfamiliarity with New Testament criti- 
cism. 


FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Jesus According to St. Mark. By Walter Lowrie. Longmans, 1929, pp. 
xxv + 564. $5.00. 


Walter Lowrie did much to popularize Albert Schweitzer in 
the English speaking world. His Monuments of the Early 
Church is a fascinating summary of early Christian archzology. 
His Problems of Church Unity was a forceful contribution to 
the subject from the vantage-point of a world-observer: he is 
rector of the American Church in Rome. His Birth of the Divine 7 
Child, an ultra-modern Christmas sermon, presented a beautiful 
blending of scholarship and devotion. Of late he has been much 
influenced by Karl Barth and his school, and he has evidently 
undertaken to do for St. Mark what Barth himself did for 
Romans—give it a Barthian interpretation. 

Now nothing Dr. Lowrie writes is worthless; but this simply 
is not a commentary on St. Mark, or even ‘an interpretation of 
St. Mark’s Gospel’ from the historical point of view. It is 
fascinating ; in spots it is profound; but it is not St. Mark. It 
helps us to understand that dynamic impression Jesus made on his 
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followers, and especially on men of the Marcan type of mind; 
and as such it is most valuable. Indeed, this is one real value 
2 the Barthian theology, though it needs a religious psychological 
interpretation and evaluation, not a philosophical, dogmatic, or 
historical. 

One may gladly admit all this and yet feel that the author has 
missed his opportunity. What could not Walter Lowrie the 
archeologist have given us in the way of an interpretation of St. 


Mark, the earliest and the Roman Gospel? Instead we have a 


succession of three waves of thought, each higher and more 
tumultuous than the last—viz., orthodox Anglicanism, Schweitzer- 
ian ‘ eschatology,’ and Barthian Neo-Calvinism. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe. By Richard Reitzenstein. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1929, pp. vii + 399. M. 14. 


Are the Mandzans really connected with such disciples of John 
the Baptist as did not accept Christ but maintained their own 
organization? Dr. Reitzenstein has notoriously been the chief 


protagonist of this point of view, and in his present volume | 4 


advances arguments which carry the theory a long way toward 
certainty. This much is admitted by all writers on the theme: 
The Mandzans were in existence in the fifth century, when they 
came into contact with the Christian missionaries from the Greek 
church (Roumi). The results were unfortunate ; the high handed 


methods of these missionaries caused a deep and abiding hatred 


of Christianity, which the Mandzans continue to this day. 
Common features in the two religions, then, cannot be due to 
borrowing in the fifth or later centuries. Nor can they be due 
to borrowing in the third or fourth centuries, for there is no evi- 
dence that during this time Mandzans and Christians came in 
contact at all. We are therefore pushed back into the second 
century or even earlier, if there are common features that need 
explanation. 

Now such common features exist. They exist in many aspects 
of the two religions—as may be seen in Dr. Bauer’s commentary 
on the Fourth Gospel or Dr. Lohmeyer’s commentary on Revela- 
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tion—but they exist to a surprising degree in the baptismal 
aoe Moreover, many of these common features have long 
defied any explanation as they occur in Christian practice. Why — 
in confirmation—which to the early church was of course an in- 
tegral part of baptism—does the use of anointing appear as a_ 
practically universal ceremony? ‘There is not one word about it © 
in the New Testament. What is the origin of sponsors in bap- — 
tism? Why are there such elaborate exorcisms? Why does ad- 
mission to Holy Communion become inseparably connected with — 
baptism? In the baptismal ceremony proper why is oil poured 
into the water? Why is olive wood dipped into the water? Why 
is a candle placed in the water? No Christian liturgiologist can — 
answer any of these questions; symbolic explanations may be 
given, but no ceremony ever originated because of a symbolic 
explanation. 

Now the thesis of Dr. Reitzenstein’s book is that every one of © 
these rites is perfectly comprehensible in Mandzanism; each is a 
necessary part of the lengthy Mandzan ceremony. Therefore, 
the Christian usage must be interpreted as a borrowing from the 
Mandzeans ; or, to put it more exactly, the Christian and Man- 
dan practices have a common original, which the Mandzans > 
have preserved in approximately its primitive form. But both 
Christian and Mandzan sources give explicitly as this common 
original the practice of John the Baptist. So we need make only 
one assumption which explains everything: early Christian bap- 
tism was often a conscious copying of the Baptist’s ritual, and — 
his form of baptism became common enough to leave its impress 
on later liturgies. | 

Until someone has discovered an explanation which covers all 
the facts better than Dr. Reitzenstein’s, the latter’s thesis must be 


taken as proved. 


The Primitive Church. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. New York: Mac- 7 
millan, 1929, pp. xii + 323. $2.50. 
A peculiarity of Canon Streeter’s work is its isolation. He 
troubles himself little about the writings of contemporary spe- 
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cialists, and is content to work out his results in his own. way. 
This has certain advantages. We prefer to know what Canon 
Streeter thinks about a source to knowing what he thinks about 
what somebody else thinks about it. And when he expresses an 
opinion, it is his own and not an echo of the results of some 
predecessor. On the other hand, his method has drawbracks; 
one of these is his claim of novelty for conclusions that may have 
been published for years. This happens to be true of the funda- 
mental thesis of the present book, that Christian organization was 
different in different parts of the Empire, something which he 
says has been noticed by “ few historians” (page 50). On the 
contrary it would be difficult to name many recent historians who 
have taught anything else; every student, for instance, is sup- 
posed to have read Johannes Weiss’ Das Urchristentum (1917), 
which analyzes geographic differences in early Christianity with 
great minuteness. 

In fact, the general course of the development of Christian 
organization is nowadays recognized by practically all investi- 
gators, no matter what their denominational allegiance may be. 
A stage of very personal spiritual gifts, a stage of government by 
presbyters along Jewish lines, a stage when local authority was 
concentrated into a single individual: these are the broad outlines. 
But there was no regularity of progress from one stage to an- 
other; what went forward rapidly in Palestine lagged in Alex- 


_andria; while St. Luke in Acts was insisting on the necessity of 
elders in every church, the contemporary first Evangelist 
(23: 8-10) was declaiming vehemently against the intrusion of 
_ such authority over a free brotherhood. Much of the evidence 


a 


is desperately tangled, all the more because the dates of our 
sources are so uncertain, and the historian often has to do the 


best he can with an infinity of ambiguous puzzles. 


Yet our knowledge is gradually increasing, and in matters of 
detail this book of Canon Streeter’s helps us very gratefully. 
His most distinctive contribution is his study of the development 
in Syria. The usual theory has been that monepiscopacy, which 
began with the Palestinian “caliphate,” spread northward to 
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Antioch and from there to Asia Minor, aided chiefly by the pas-— 
‘sionate insistence of Ignatius. Canon Streeter challenges this. — 
“He argues—and argues very persuasively—that the correct order 
was Palestine—Asia—Syria. Ephesus was more closely con- 
nected with Jerusalem than was Antioch, thanks chiefly to John | 
the Elder, and in John, Aristion of Smyrna and Diotrephes we > 
can identify three Asian first century “ monarchical” bishops. 
In Antioch, on the other hand, the traditional lists give only one 
name before Ignatius, while the latter’s own letters show grave 
fear lest after his death the Antiocheans might decide to abandon 
episcopacy. So instead of urging the Asians to adopt a system | 
long familiar in his home, he is really applauding them for hold- 
ing to a polity about which Antioch was still suspicious, but for 
which he himself had labored desperately. 

This helps to explain Ignatius, whose character Canon Streeter — 
analyzes at length and into whose psychoanalytic depths he delves 
deeply. Saint and martyr though he was, the Bishop of Antioch’s _ 
personality was morbid, obsessed with a fixed idea which he felt — 
was implanted in him by the special revelation of God. Terms 
of exaggerated humility mask but imperfectly his feeling of his — 
immense importance, and when he cries out with a loud voice, — 
this voice, he deems, is nothing less than the voice of God Him- | 
self. Most Christians of the day thought any other judgment 
impious; was Ignatius not on his way to the final glory of mar- 
tyrdom? So his influence was enormous. 

Great as his influence was, however, it rested partly on the in- 
fluence of another great man, Clement of Rome. All Syrian — 
“church orders’” claim this Clement as their patron; why? 
Because Clement’s letter to Corinth had been eagerly appropri- 
ated in Syria and was never forgotten; subsequent writers on 
the same thought of their task primarily as bringing Clement's | 
instructions up to date. Nowadays everyone knows that Clement — 
presupposed two and not three orders in the Christian ministry, 
but his epistle can be read so as to argue otherwise, and it was so 
read by the Syrians, notably by Ignatius. Hence, primarily, the © 
latter’s praise of the Roman church, praise which, as Canon 
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Streeter gently puts it, rested “ possibly on inadequate informa- 
tion as to the contemporary situation” (page 180). It hap- 
pened, however, that one phase in the Roman situation really 
did accord with Ignatius’ conceptions, for Xystus, president of 
the Roman presbyters, was inaugurating a policy of centering 
eucharistic unity in himself. So Ignatius’ letter to the Roman 
Church and his own arrival in Rome played precisely into 
Xystus’ hands—and, as the result, “the Papacy was born” 
(page 235). 

These are Canon Streeter’s most important contributions to 
post-apostolic church history but every chapter of his book— 
almost every page—has its characteristic point of view. The 
problem of the Pastoral Epistles—after some hesitation—is 
solved by declaring them to be documents in favor of local 
monepiscopacy ; they are consequently dated after A.D. 100 and 
are made dependent on Clement. A perhaps over-acute discus- 
sion resolves I Peter into two documents and refers it to Aristion 
of Smyrna. Hermas is placed very early (ca. 110) by discard- 
ing the Muratorian statement of its date as polemic without his- 
torical value. James is made Roman and is construed as a reply 
to Hebrews, but Dr. Dibelius’ researches into the history of the 
Jacobean parenesis are unfortunately ignored. II Clement is 
placed in Alexandria and the Didache in Syria; no attempt, how- 
ever, is made to explain the liturgical influence of the latter in 
Egypt. 

What we miss most is any attempt really to connect the presby- 
terial system with Jewish antecedents. We are told on page 76 
that “a Jewish synagogue normally had a board of Presbyters, 

_who formed a kind of committee of management” (page 76). 

_ This puts the cart wholly before the horse. The sanhedrins also 

took charge of some synagogues, but this was a very subordinate 

part of their duties; their primary function was to preserve, in- 

_terpret and apply the Jewish tradition to individual cases, and it 
was this side of their task that Christian elders first took up. 

Burton Scott Easton. 
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Der Montanismus und die Phrygischen Kulte. By Wilhelm Schepelern. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1929, pp. iv + 225. M. 12.60. 


The author of this work has carefully worked through the 
various sources for our knowledge of Montanus and his followers 
and has compared the resulting picture of this heresy with the 
nowt that we have of the various Phrygian cults, especially 
those of Attis and Cybele. As a result he concludes that at least 
for early times the similarity between Montanism and these cults 
is scarcely greater than that between the Church and the same 
cults. The differences between the Church and Montanism there- 
fore rest on the debate over inspiration, possibly the role of the 
martyrs, and certainly the stricter discipline that Montanism im- 
posed. 

It is probably in origin the first question that proved the most 
serious, even if at the first moment Montanus himself together 
with the women Maximilla and Priscilla did not claim super- 
= powers for themselves. The type of inspiration and of 
ecstasy certainly seems to lie in the same great stream which has 
come down almost unbroken among the Russian heretical sects. — 
In the Russian mystical stream represented by the groups of 
Khlysty, the Skoptsy, the Spiritual Skoptsy, and the Dukhobors, 

we find much the same elements—an inspired leader who is so- 
filled with God or the Holy Ghost or Christ that he becomes 
divine; the permission for him to give a new revelation, a new 
prophecy which can add to or annul part of the old revelation; 
a woman playing the role of the Mother of God or the Bride of 
Christ, but almost always with a touch of the Great Mother about 
her ; an ethical code which apparently is unrelenting in its strict- 
ness ; and the renaming of places for cult purposes—many groups 
have located a Jerusalem in their midst as the Montanists renamed 
Pepuza. 

The temptation is always present to connect these groups with 
some one or other of the mystery or shamanistic cults, but very 
few of these attempts will stand the light of careful scrutiny. On 
the other hand we find great difficulty in understanding the definite 
steps which led them away from conventional Christianity and 
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the Church. It is this last point which the author does not ex- 
plain in the case of Montanism, other than as the result of the 
growing system of organization which fettered the free spirits 
in the Church and which finally forced them into heresies and 
isolated groups. Nevertheless there are probably certain psy- 
chological tendencies which would explain this and it is also pos- 
sible that the ideas and customs of the Montanists did not die 
out with the mass suicide by fire in 722 (an event which reminds 
us also of other lurid events in Russian sectarian history). Per- 
haps it was the close parallel between the Incarnation and certain 
types of cults and worships that caused these vagaries, but at all 
events the student of modes of inspiration can find ready to hand 
to-day in the Russian sectarian movements much material which 
may throw light on the dark causes of ancient heresies and 
schisms. At all events the author has shown that there was not 
the rather crude and simple borrowing from pagan cults that has 
been so often imagined and that is a great gain in the understand- 
ing of many of these movements. 
CLARENCE A. MANNING. 


The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern Christianity. By John Baillie. New 
York: Scribner, 1920, pp. xii + 219. $2.00. 


Dr. Baillie has not set out to write a technical treatise on Chris- 
tology, but to restate the faith of Christianity about Jesus Christ 
in a way that would avoid the perplexities inherent in the tradi- 
tional presentation of the subject. He believes firmly that there 
are great insights embedded in the traditional presentation and 
that these should not be lost, but he recognizes the difficulties in- 
volved in the re-statement. He has succeeded admirably in his 
difficult task and has given us a book which will be of great value 
to the religious life of many people. Dr. Baillie has a remarkable 
ability for seizing on that which is important for religious living, 
setting it forth in a clear and winsome manner, and avoiding un- 
necessary abstruse questions. 

He faces without subterfuge the questions of the relation of 
Jesus to Christianity, the Person of Christ, the Atonement and 
the Trinity. He shows the values that were expressed in the 
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| traditional views, and offers guidance as to how these may be con- 
served in modern belief. He has no hesitation in discarding the 
doctrine of the two natures in Christ, but he rejects Adoptianism 
just as definitely. These do not mediate to the modern man that 
which they meant to past ages. He says, “ The very meaning of 


the Incarnation is that in Christ’s very humanity and not in some 
other nature that He had alongside of His humanity, that God is 


be found.” 

_ One motif which runs through the book is the necessity of a 

twofold interpretation of the attitudes of Christ. On the one 

hand the life of our Lord is a life of human faith, and on the other 

_ hand that same life is a gift of divine grace to men. This is not 

the familiar ‘“ communicatio idiomatum,” it is the mystery of 

‘salvation that in Jesus of Nazareth God was in Man redeeming 
the world by the power of suffering love. 

Dr. Baillie is a great theologian, but he is much more interested 
in religion than in theology. He comes to theology through re- 
ligion, or rather, through his love for Jesus Christ. He is 
“never sentimental, but he never allows one to forget that the ob- 
jects of theological thought are the gifts of his grace of a redeem- 
ing God to men, he never loses the sense of the love of God in 
his thinking. This book should be of great value to clergy and 
thoughtful laymen in showing what place Jesus Christ can hold 
in the thought and life of an intelligent man to-day. 

D. A. McGrecor. 


What do we Mean by God? By C. H. Valentine. New York: Macmillan, 


1920, pp. 248. $2.00. 

This book is theologically refreshing. Most of us are getting 
alittle tired of the habit of talking about religion instead of about 
God. We appreciate the importance of the psychological ap- 
proach, but are not satisfied when it limits us to a discussion of 

the subjective aspects of religion. If we give up dealing with a 
genuine object of religion, we cannot hope that the subjective 
experience of religion will not be affected. 

Dr. Valentine approaches religion from the stand-point of ex- 
perience, but he shows that religion demands something which is 
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not merely subjective experience. Science and philosophy earn 
our respect because they deal with reality, they give us what is 
ultimate and fundamental. And religion can be of no permanent 
value to the mind if we do not recognize that it, too, deals with 
reality and not with mere seeming. Our author finds that the 
universe as conceived by science and philosophy lacks something — 
which is essential to the conception of the God of religion. This 
is the characteristic of responsiveness.” 

Religion is a functioning of the whole personality, knowing, 
feeling and willing. Personality is more than any of its functions 
or faculties, it is the proper balance of knowing, feeling and 
willing. And in religion, this whole personality addresses itself 
to the whole of reality. Philosophy studies reality as a whole, but 
only as related to the intellect. Religion studies reality as a whole 
in its response to personality. Religion is thus the response of the 
whole personality to the whole of reality. 

But does the whole of reality respond to the whole personality 
of man? Is the response mutual, or is it only subjective in man? 
Dr. Valentine frankly faces this crucial question. He points out 
that all rational thinking depends on the postulate that the universe 
is knowable by the human intellect. But, since personality is 
higher and more inclusive than the intellect, he boldly presents 
the expanded postulate that reality as a whole is knowable by 
personality as a whole. We are compelled to assume that reality 
is a whole, and there is no evidence that it is simply an intellectual 
whole; indeed, since part of reality is human personality, reality 
itself must be richer than the purely rational. “If reality be a 
whole, then no partial response, whether cognitive, volitional or 
emotional, whether on the level of sensation, perception or con- 
ception would be adequate to the understanding of the whole.” 
This mutual response between reality as a whole and personality 
as a whole is the field of religion. The basic religious postulate 
is that the character of the system of reality is such as to effect 
a relationship of mutual response conditioned by its own nature 
and by the nature of human personality. 

Reality is more than a totality, reality is a whole, an organic 
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system with a character distinctive of its being. In applying this 
postulate that there is mutual response between the whole of per- 
sonality and the whole of reality, man finds it justified. There is 
communion with something in reality with which science and 
philosophy do not deal, and this responsive something is God. 
God is not the totality but God is the principle of the whole, He 
is the centre of relations and responses of the whole. Reality is 
a system in which all is dependent on God as its centre. The claim 
of the religious consciousness is that this centre of being responds 
to personality. 

The argument is worked out in close-knit thinking through its 
application to the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation and 
the Church. This is an exceedingly able book and worthy of 
careful reading. It is good to find a thinker who offers the high- 
est and most sincere respect to science and philosophy, and who at 
the same time insists on the fundamental nature, not of religious 
experience, but of the object of religious experience, God. 

D. A. McGRecor. 
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Religion in Soviet Russia. By William C. Emhardt. Morehouse, 1929, pp. 
xix + 387. $4.00. 

It is a shock to turn from the daily newspaper with its constant 
recording of new triumphs of international peace and ecclesiasti- 
cal harmony to the grimly menacing intrigues which are calmly 
discussed in this volume, but it should be a most salutary shock 
for large numbers of persons. Of course it is easy to shut one’s 
eyes to the tale that is told here but the keen observer cannot fail 
to notice that there is something portentous in store for Christian 
civilization, if the problems raised in this volume are not properly 
settled. 

The Church and the nation must owe Dr. Emhardt a debt of 
gratitude for undertaking the difficult task of producing a docu- 
mented history of the struggle for control in the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church between the element led by the Patriarch Tikhon 
and the forces which came to the top in the Soviet Revolution 
and which were more or less openly in sympathy with and sup- 
ported by militant atheism. The book is based almost entirely 
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on statements made by sympathizers with the Living Church and 
the Soviets but the calm assurance with which they accept as mat- 
ters of pride those very facts which are cited by their opponents 
as errors and crimes, shows clearly the gulf that exists between 
the Soviet Government and the rest of the Christian world. 

The article by Professor Troitsky is an excellent example of 
the methods of Russian scholars in discussing theological and 
other problems. We see the steady contact and relation with the 
past of the Church, the decrees of the Councils, and we under- 
stand how the present situation has developed out of the past and 
how the present Church rests firmly and consciously on the teach- 
ing of the Fathers and the traditions of the earlier ages. Thus it 
has a value not only in the present connection but in attempts to 
understand and evaluate the position of the Orthodox on many 
questions. 

Then too we have a good survey of the complicated problem of 
the lawsuits in the United States for the control of the property of 
the Russian mission here. This again has been a very unusual 
case, since it involved the necessity of American courts deciding 
upon the complicated situation that came up in Revolutionary 
Russia. | 

As a whole this volume is a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the subject and it should serve in rousing people to think and 
think hard as to the possible future of the entire Bolshevist ex- 
periment. To those who disapprove of religion, the problem of 
atheism will perhaps seem trifling, but to those who have any 
feeling for Christianity, the picture will be indeed unpleasant. 
The outstanding fact is that someway by the providence of God 
Christianity and the Church, though sorely weakened, have suc- 


ceeded in surviving. There is being worked out a sort of a modus" 


vivendi and we can only trust that the Orthodox Church, forced 
into being an object of suspicion and of hate, may survive until 
the time comes when it can once again act openly and freely for 
the advancement of the Christian faith. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING. 
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The Present Crisis in Religion. By W. E. Orchard. ns pp. 
281. $2.50. 

Dr. Orchard, the well-known minister of the King’s Weigh 
House Chapel, in Duke Street, London, is also the writer of 
“many books on modern problems in religion. This, his latest 
volume, is an attempt to estimate, on the one hand, the insuf- 
ficiencies of present-day presentations of religion and, on the 
‘other, to suggest the constructive policy which is necessary to 
make religion more of a living issue for the majority. a 

Truth to tell, the author is more impressive on the critical than 
on the constructive side. He has little difficulty in demonstrating 
“that (though every age is critical) we are now face to face with a 
real religious crisis. He is especially despondent over the ap- 
"parent decline in public worship, scarcely recognizing (we think) 
that, in a world of new lures and incitements, the attendance of a 
‘minority to-day is rather more spiritually significant than that 
of the majority yesterday. Nor are we sure that an accurate 
‘investigation would reveal that 18th century attendance was 
greatly in excess numerically of the attendance now . 

As to the causes of this decline Dr. Orchard says much that is 
cogent. For example, he has little trouble in showing that “ the 
universe as pictured by science has outstripped the Deity as des- 
cribed by theology,” and that for intellectual conviction we now 
have in most cases only wistful hope or a questioning doubt. 
Yet, again, it is quite open to argue that the wistful doubt of | 
the present may be nearer faith than the ‘easy acquiescence’ 
of fifty years ago. 

The weakest part of the book is undoubtedly that which deals 
with the reconsideration of Christianity and the rehabilitation 
of the Church. But there is much force in the claim that “ science 
needs the philosophical basis which Christianity alone can give, 
if it is to pursue, with any hope or sense of reality, its enquiry 
into the actual working of this vast machine, the gradual evolu- 
tion of life and the building up of human personality.” 

Dr. Orchard calls, in conclusion, for a new apologetic and a 
new evangelism. If these can be co-ordinated to face world 
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needs and modern mentality, “an enormous and important ad- 
vance might be registered and could almost be guaranteed.” 
This is a good book for the thoughtful Christian to read and 
digest. HERBERT H. Gowen. 


Prayer. By Mario Puglisi. Translated by Bernard M. Allen. Macmillan, 

1929, pp. 296. $2.50. 

This book is the outcome of some courses of lectures delivered 
by the author in various Italian cities. The lectures awakened 
a desire to have Professor Puglisi embody them in a permanent 
form, accessible to all. 

One who is looking for a practical guide in personal devotion 
will find only occasional points to aid him, for this work discusses 
the difficulties connected with prayer, especially in view of the 
position of modern psychology, the various types of prayer, and 
especially the place of prayer in the various religions of the world. 
From the last topic it will be evident that the author makes a dis- 

_ tinct contribution to the study of comparative religion. 

Two brief exracts are added to show that however rigidly 
scientific the author’s treatment is, nevertheless he realizes that 
prayer takes us beyond the realm of science. “ As soon, how- 
ever, as we turn to consider prayer from the point of view 
of the part which it plays in the life of the spirit, its meaning 
7 grows wider and richer before our eyes.” Prayer is essentially a 

spiritual exercise and so transcends the realm even of psychology. 
Again: “ Institutional prayer, then, if it demands a renuncia- 
tion, requires also a personal contribution—a renunciation of all 
that aims exclusively at the particular interests of the individual, 
and a personal contribution, inasmuch as the individual, sacri- 
ficing the usual trend of his thoughts and egocentric aspirations, 
contributes to the edification of the community by acts of love.” 
This social purpose of prayer cannot be too strongly stressed. 
L. W. BatrTen. 
The Book of Common Prayer. Cleartype edition. Morehouse, 1929, pp. 
xlii + 598. $.25. 
The ‘ cleartype’ edition of the new Prayer Book adheres to 
the Standard Book very closely, even to relative length of line— 
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which gives the page a somewhat squarish appearance. There is 
no doubt the type is clear, and the paper very white and opaque, 
and many persons will prefer it to the ordinary editions. The 
Pension Fund edition, on the other hand, is much more like the | 
‘book we are now familiar with; and many will prefer that. For 
our part—alas that the revision was not more thorough! It is ex- 
traordinary that the General Convention, to which Bishop White 
in 1789 submitted a revision to the Psalter omitting the impreca- 
tory Psalms, still sees fit to authorize for use in Christian public 
worship language we should deprecate in a savage. Much that the | 
new book contains is most valuable; but some of the additions © 
are extremely cumbrous, and others—notably the introduction to — 
the Lord’s Prayer following the Canon—are nothing but a slavish 
copying of earlier liturgies. In the Latin, e.g., the Pater noster — 
comes as a real climax, and the emphasis upon ‘ boldness’ is” 
fully consonant with the ethos of that rite. But the Anglican — 
Canon has a great climax of its own; and ‘ we are bold to say’ 
is simply not the language of our devotions. What to do with it © 
is the question, now it is here. One suggestion may be worth 
considering: Let the Lord’s Prayer, with its ‘bold’ preface, 
follow—not the Canon immediately, but—the Fraction and 
Commixture (if used) and whatever Secreta or private prayers 
the priest says after the Canon; and let it be the introduction, 
as it may most fitly and properly be, to the Prayer of Humble 
Access that then at once follows it. Thus it remains what it has 
all along been—a great corporate utterance of priest and people ~ 
in common devotion to our blessed Lord, and not a second 
climax—in the position really of an anti-climax to the noble con- — 
clusion of the Canon. No rubrics need be broken or revised; 
and those for whom the new form seems a wholly unnecessary — 
departure from long established usage will perhaps be better 
satisfied. At the same time, the real devotional value of such an 
interpretation is surely worthy of consideration. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 
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‘ NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
Old Testament 
: History of the Hebrews. By Frank Knight Sanders. New edition, revised 
and enlarged. Scribner, pp. xv + 395. $1.75. 
; First published in 1914, and revised fourteen years later, this textbook is 
of real value as an outline for study. It is not meant to take the place of the 


Bible itself, or to be a history in the ordinary sense of the word. The maps 
are good, and the outline is brought down to 135 A.D. 


The Dramatic Story of Old Testament History. By Ira Maurice Price. 

Revell, 1929, pp. 471. $3.50. 

All his life Professor Price has been a fascinating popularizer of his own 
and others’ researches in the biblical field. The present volume is the crown 
and fruition of this phase of the author’s activity. It is an excellently written, 
well illustrated book that will whet the appetites of ordinary readers and 

_ Bible students to go on to the more serious and severe discipline of real re- 
search in Old Testament. 


Etudes sur les Origines de la Religion de ! Egypte. By Samuel A. B. Mercer, 
with a Preface by A. Moret. London: Luzac, 1929, pp. xi + 107. 

Dedicated to the memory of Gaston Maspero, this slender volume is based 
in part upon the MS. notes left behind by that eminent master of Egyptology 
cs at the time of his death and entrusted to Dr. Mercer for editing or other 
use. Researches in the field of Egyptian religious origins have gone con- 
siderably further in the course of the years, and the book is much more than 
an edition of Maspero’s notes. It is, in fact, little less than the prolegomenon 
and exhibition of method of a magnum opus on Semitic and Egyptian re- 
ligions. Dr. Mercer surveys the civilization of Egypt in the period before the 
Pyramid Texts, chiefly in its religious aspects—this a brilliant sketch, be- 
ginning with the geological formation of the land. Then follow four chap- 
ters on the great Gods, Horus, Seth, Osiris, and Ra, and their racial origins: 
: i.e., of the various ethnic groups in early Egypt whom they represent. Ac- 
- cording to Dr. Mercer, the evidence indicates that Seth was indigenous—at 
least was worshipped by the early dwellers in Lower Egypt; Horus came from 
Arabia, Osiris from Syria, Ra from the islands of the Mediterranean. Chap- 
ter vi gives a summary of the results of these various studies and throws light 

_ upon the process of synthesis which resulted in the later Egyptian pantheon. 
Written in the clearest of languages, with a simple, direct style, it is a 
pleasure for even the amateur in Egyptian studies to read, and we hope will 
be widely read. Since publication it has been presented to the French Academy, 
and the author has been honored by appointment as an officier de l’instruction 


publique. 
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Nabonidus and Belshazzar. By Raymond P. Dougherty. Yale Univ. Press, 
1929, pp. xii + 216. $3.00. 
Vol. xv in the Yale Oriental Series of Researches is ‘a study of the closing — 

‘events of the Neo-Babylonian empire.’ The sources, cuneiform and other, are 

carefully assembled and analyzed, and the conclusion is reached, along with 

other things, that ‘of all non-Babylonian records dealing with the situation at 
the close of the Neo-Babylonian Empire the fifth chapter of Daniel ranks next 

‘to cuneiform literature in accuracy so far as outstanding events are con- 
cerned.” This of course does not represent the main thesis of the book, but is an 

ioe conclusion—which let Fundamentalists make the most of! For 

the scholar the book is chiefly valuable as an assemblage and discussion of 

‘the sources. 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets. By George Adam Smith. New and re- 
vised edition. Two vols. Doubleday, Doran, 1929, pp. xx +470; xx 
+ 529. $5.00. 

The new edition of this expository classic, originally contributed to the 
‘Expositor’s Bible,’ takes account of the work on the Minor Prophets which © 
has appeared since 1896 and 1808. This, together with a few changes in> 
translation due to more recent theories of poetic structure of the prophets, is 
about all that may be called change. The work is now sent forth as fresh © 
and vigorous and up to date as when it first appeared. May it continue to 
mediate to another generation the author’s brilliant and sympathetic interpreta- | 
tion of those obscure but not all ‘minor’ figures in the history of Hebrew > 
prophecy. No one has done more for the present generation of students and 
teachers in this regard than has the author of these expositions. Together — 
with his Book of the Prophet Isaiah they touched the top peak in religious _ 
and literary-historical exposition. How many countless sermons his pages have — 
inspired during the past thirty years one cannot presume to guess. - 


The Psalms or the Book of Praises. A new Transcription and Translation. . . 
7 By Herbert H. Gowen. Morehouse, 1929, pp. 473. $3.00. 


_ For some years Dr. Gowen has been contributing regularly, through this 
and other journals, to a more thorough understanding and richer appreciation 
of the Psalter on the part of modern readers. At last he has given us, 
through the medium of Dr. Mercer’s ‘ Biblical and Oriental Series’ a com- 
plete metrical translation of the Book of Psalms, with brief notes, a Glossary, 
and a thoroughly interesting and illuminating Introduction. In this introduc- 
tion he discusses the principles of Hebrew poetry, the growth of the Psalter, 
its poetry, and its use in Judaism and in the Christian Church. : - 
The accurate scholarly quality of the book is apparent throughout. Its high — 
literary quality may be seen in the translation of the familiar Twenty-third 
Psalm, for example. 


Yahweh is my Shepherd, I have no lack: 

In meads of young grass He maketh me to lie 
By water of quiet He leadeth me: =~ 
My life He refresheth for ever. 
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The volume will no doubt do much good in helping Christian readers, who 
use the Psalter often enough but rarely with deep appreciation, to a fresh 
understanding of its meaning and a realization of its universal human and 
religious appeal. 


The Book of Job. Its Substance and Spirit. By W. G. Jordan. New York: 

Macmillan, 1929, pp. 191. $2.00. 

The book of Job contains one of the great poems of the world’s literature. 
But largely owing to numerous corruptions of the text and a bad arrangement 
of the material as the text has come down to us, parts of the book offer very 
perplexing problems to the scholar, and hopeless confusion to the ordinary 
- reader. Many have attempted to solve the difficulties, but in spite of some 
progress, the last word has not yet been said. Fresh contributions are there- 
fore always welcome. 

It is true that Dr. Jordan has not attempted to go beyond the works of 
predecessors in this field of research, but he shows a mastery of the best work 
that has been done, and presents it in such form as to be within the compre- 
hension of the ordinary intelligent reader. The author’s positions are sound 
as far as they go. Thus with reference to the confusion of material in the 
speeches in Cc. 25-27, he says, “the exercise (of trying to find the right 
order) is useful for those who have the time and taste, but the great message 
of the book can be grasped without the settlement of all these prob- 
lems.” L. Ww. B. 


An Aid to the Textual Amendment of the Old Testament. By James Kennedy. 
Edited by N. Levison. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark (N. Y.: Scribner’s), 1928, 
pp. vi+ 255. $3.50. 

Innumerable attempts at emendation of the text of the Old Testament, from 
the work of the Massoretes themselves to the scholarly volumes of Ehrlich’s 
Randglossen, bear witness to the need of the amendment; but the individual 
scholar enters this field at his peril. The editor tells us that the book is the re- 
sult of thirty years labor on the part of the author, and the work itself shows 
deep study of the sacred text; but the product hardly justifies the effort. Many 
of the emendations have already been generally received; a few new ones are 
useful; most are fanciful, needless, resting upon subjective grounds, and often 
making a graphic passage flat and insipid. Large use is made of the evidence 
of the Septuagint. The experiment of having the book printed in Jerusalem 
has not resulted happily ; five pages are required for the correction of errata and 
at least as many are left uncorrected; even the editor’s initials at the end of 
_ the list of corrections appear as M. L. F. H. H. 


Biblia Sacra Vulgate Editionis. Ed. by Michael Hetzenauer. Third edition. 
Regensburg and New York: Fr. Pustet, 1920, pp. xx + 1288. $5.00. 
For many years Fr. Hetzenauer’s edition of the Vulgate has been the standard 

in libraries and seminaries. It has a most carefully edited text; it is beautifully 

printed by Mr. Frederick Pustet; and it is attractively arranged, the chapters 
being broken up into reasonable divisions of narrative or the natural divisions 
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of poetry and prophecy, with appropriate headings and marginal summaries. In 
brief, one could not ask for a finer edition, and one wishes the English version 
were always as intelligently and attractively presented. The price is very low, 
* considering quality. 

A final note records the death of the editor on 4 August, 1928. The grate- 

ful reader will echo the prayer of this note: Deus det ei pacem @eternam. — 


-Premillennialism and Old Testament Prediction. By George R. Berry. Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1920, pp. 37. $1.00. - 
An interpretation of Old Testament prophecy on the modern historical line 

as against Premillennialism. It is astonishing how that sect survives; clearly 

there is need for further dissemination of modern views of the Bible in the | 

backward areas of Protestantism. 


Judaism 

Pht With an English Translation by F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker. 

Vols. I and II. Putnam, 1920, pp. xxxiv + 484 and vi + 504. $2.50 each. 

This edition has been long awaited. The old English translation, by C. D. 
Yonge, is out of print and scarce, and as based on an imperfect text is in need 
of revision. The excellent edition of Cohn and Wendland provided a better 
text—and in the editio minor a convenient one as well—but the translation with 
which they provided it was inaccessible to students unfamiliar with German. 
Colson and Whitaker wisely follow Cohn and Wendland’s text, for the most 
part, and concentrate their effort upon what we really most need, in English, a 
translation accurate, readable, and sufficiently familiar with Biblical and philo- 
sophical usage to make it genuinely illuminating to the reader. Not every one 
will read Philo; but the student of Early Christianity cannot dispense himself 
from the task. Fortunately he now has a translation—the present two volumes 
are to be followed with eight more—which will make the task as little burden- 
some as is possible. The introduction of the first two volumes is a clear state- 
ment of the leading facts about Philo, and gives an interesting example of his 
exegetical method. One is surprised after all how much it owes to the rabbinic. | 


The High Ways to Perfection of Abraham Maimonides. Translated by Sam-— 
uel Rosenblatt. Columbia Univ. Press, 1927, pp. 214. $3.50. 

Vol. xxvii of the Columbia University Oriental Studies is an edition of A. 
Maimonides’ High Ways to Perfection, with parallel translation and an elab-— 
orate introduction running up to 128 pages. The recent republication of Moses 
Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed gives added interest to this his son’s | 
attempt to explain the Jewish religion from a philosophic point of view. It 
is of particular interest to Hebraists and historians of religion and philosophy ; 
but the ordinary reader will find it a quaint guide to a world of thought— — 
medieval Judaism—that now seems so foreign as to be almost romantic but > 
which still has something to say concerning the inner ethical life of man. . 
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New Testament, Church History 


Codicum Novi Testamenti Specimina. Ed. by H. J. Vogels. Bonn: P. Han- 

stein, 1920, pp. xiii + 54 plates. M. 16. 

A handsome volume containing examples of the leading N.T. manuscripts 
and editions, including for example the Michigan papyrus 1571, the Oxyrhyn- 
chus B.M. Papyrus 1532, the Vaticanus, the Alexandrinus, the Sinaiticus, the 
Freer Gospels (W), as well as many of the later MSS. The book is a fine 
one to place in the hands of students beginning the study of N.T. paleography 
and history of text. A similar volume to this was published in Germany be- 
fore the war, but is now out of print. 


The Complete Commentary of Oecumenius on the Apocalypse. Ed. by H. C. 
Hoskier. University of Michigan, 1928, pp. x + 263. $4.00. 

This is Volume xxiii of the University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 

Series, and is based upon MSS. at Messina, Rome, Salonika, and Athos. It 

_ is the editio princeps of the work of Oecumenius, who flourished in the sixth 

and seventh centuries, upon the Apocalypse; and it is of considerable value to 

the student of the text of that canonical book, inasmuch as Oecumenius had 

access to a text not much affected by popularity, with its consequent frequent 

copying, ‘correction,’ conflation, and—corruption. 


Latin Thought During the Middle Ages. By Cesare Foligno. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1929, pp. viii + 120. 

This excellent little book provides a fine introduction to the history of classi- 
cal thought and culture during the Middle Ages. It is finely illustrated, and 
the illustrations are thoroughly explained—a quite modern educational trait. 
There is a good bibliography, and the volume certainly has a place awaiting 
it in every historical library. 


Studien zur Mitteldeutschen Bibeliibersetzung vor Luther. By Friedrich 
Maurer. Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1929, pp. xii +144. M. 7. 
It will come as a surprise to many to learn that German translations of the 
_ Bible—or rather of parts thereof—existed before Luther. Indeed as early as 
the 13th century a translation of a Latin harmony of the Gospels circulated 
; among the Dominicans in Cologne, and was in use in neighboring dioceses. A 
century later, a translation of the four Gospels was to be found in the same 
region and circle. These were by no means sectarian products, but arose 
within the Church itself as an aid to the religious in their daily devotions, 
_ to the pious laity, and even to priests not entirely familiar with the Latin of 
the daily office. 
The author has made a careful study of the manuscripts, and offers the 
reader not only a reconstruction of their genealogy but also a sufficient num- 
ber of Textproben to enable him to see for himself their relationship. 


Systematic Theology 
The Christian Faith. By Friedrich Schleiermacher. English Translation of 
the Second German edition, edited by H. R. Mackintosh and J. S. Stewart. 
Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1928, pp. xii + 760. $6.50. 
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It is almost a hundred years since the second edition of Schleiermacher’s 
Glaubenslehre was published—one of the most powerful and original treatises 
that Protestant theology has ever produced. Considering its influence through- 
out the nineteenth century and down to today, it is quite extraordinary that 
no English translation has appeared hitherto—save for the students’ handbook 
of chapter headings and outlines. Welcome indeed is this fine translation, by 
a group of Scottish, English, and American scholars. 

Of course no one book—not Calvin’s Institutes or Augustine’s City of God— 
maps out the whole course of later theological development; at the same time 
no one can really understand that development without a fair acquaintance 
with the creative work that provided its fons et origo. Such a creative work 
is Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre. Theological students throughout the Eng- 
lish speaking countries will welcome the appearance of the volume. 


The Theology of Crisis. By H. Emil Brunner. Scribners, 1929, pp. xxiii 
+118. $1.75. 
Gradually there is accumulating a small library of works in English on the 

_ *Barthian’ theology. This little volume of five lectures is the best introduc- 

tion to this school of theology that has yet appeared. “ Protestant theology of 

our day is in a state of rapid dissolution,” the author says. The seeds of that 
dissolution he finds within Protestantism itself, as it has developed in the last 
century. The cure for it he finds in a reaffirmation of the sovereignty and 

_ objective reality of God and the divine will—such as, historically, is associated 

much more with the Augustinian-Calvinistic-Reformed theology than with the 

Lutheran-Evangelical-Schleiermacherian-modern Liberal, though the two are 

a, historically, to be set in positive opposition at all points. 
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As an analysis of the situation in Protestantism, and an indication of the 
necessity of a return to objective realities (in place of ‘merely subjective’ 
values) in religion, the book is wholesome and deserves wide reading. Some 
of the extremer Barthian (or Calvinistic) emphases will doubtless leave most 
readers cold. 


Things that Remain. By Carl E. Grammer. Macmillan, 1920, pp. 219. $1.75. 
The title will suggest the character of the book. It is an attempt to show 
how much of traditional Christian doctrine remains believable by the modern 
man. In successive chapters the writer deals with the Existence of God, the 
Personality of God, Inspiration, Providence, Miracles and Mysticism. He | 
finds that these remain as strongly supported by modern science and philosophy © 
as by earlier authority. The force of his conclusions is rather weakened by 
his tendency to select from a modern writer just those sayings which suit his _ 
case, while ignoring the other side, and by his argument that common sense | 
is the ultimate standard of judgment. He says, “ We feel instinctively that 
the agreement of a philosophy with the dicta of common sense is a confirmation : 
of philosophy’s arguments.” p. A. MCG. 


The Theory of Morals. By E. F. Carritt. London: Oxford University Press, 7 
1928, pp. 144. $1.50. 
This is not a large book but its clarity of thought and its freshness of ex-— 
pression make it a book which will be found pleasant and stimulating reading 
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by any one who is interested in either philosophy or ethics. The arrangement 
of the material is based on the historical order of the appearance of the differ- 
ent ethical viewpoints, but the book is in no sense a history of ethics, and the 

_ historical arrangement seems to be selected more because it is logical than be- 
cause it is chronological. There are chapters on Hedonism, Utilitarianism, 
The Common Good, Duty for Duty’s Sake, Rights, Moral Rights, The Moral 
Faculty and the Moral Motive, and Freedom. In spite of its small compass, 
the book is packed full of illuminating observations and comments that throw 
new light on old problems. There is a good Bibliography and a valuable 
analysis of the contents of the book, chapter by chapter. c. L. s. 


Practical Theology 


Outlines of the Psychology of Religion. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York: 

Crowell, 1920, pp. xiii + 451. $3.00. 

Dr. Dresser has followed his excellent textbook in the history of philosophy 
with an equally good one on the psychology of religion. His standpoint is that 
of sympathetic interpretation, rather than of criticism; he does not try to ex- 
plain religion in terms of some set of antecedently organized categories of his 
own, or to explain it away via psychology; he patiently describes, analyzes, and 
thoroughly studies the phenomena of religion. Hence the book is especially 
valuable for beginners. It will do much to set the study of religious psy- 
chology upon a sane, humane basis—not a branch of statistics on one hand, nor 
a mask for anti-dogmatic propaganda, or anti-mystical, or anti-sacramental, or 
-anti-institutional, or anti-emotional, or anti-liberal, or anti-any other type of 
religious experience. Although in minor orders, the author is in the succession 
of the great psychologists of religion—James, Pratt, Jones, Inge, von Hiigel. 


The Psychology of Religious Awakening. By Elmer T. Clark. Macmillan, 
1920, pp. 170. $2.50. 
A statistical case-history study based upon the researches of several years. 
It has all the values and all the limitations of this type of psychological study. 


A Seven-day Church at Work. By William S. Mitchell. Funk and Wagnalls, 
1920, pp. xiv + 255. $2.00. 
The story of the development and program of Wesley Church, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, by its pastor. Useful as showing how an active modern ‘ insti- 
tutional’ church does its work. 


What is Christian Education? By George A. Coe. Scribners, 1929, pp. 

xii + 300. $2.50. 

Like most of us Dr. Coe is thoroughly dissatisfied with Christian education 
as it is conducted at the present time. His proposed diagnosis and cure are here 
set forth: “ The radicalism that has been implicit in Christianity from its be- 
ginning is here applied to Christian education. Our churches are ailing, and 
our religious nurture is feeble, because they are not Christian enough; and 
their influence upon world-events and the movements of society is disappoint- 
ingly small, not because of any unwillingness to put on modern dress, but be- 
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cause old, obvious, and acknowledged principles of our religion have not been 
erected into a steady discipline of our spirits.” In the end he defines Christian 
education as ‘the systematic, critical examination and reconstruction of rela- 
tions between persons, guided by Jesus’ assumption that persons are of in- 
finite worth, and by the hypothesis of the existence of God, the great Valuer 
of Persons.’ 


Why Am I a Christian? By A, F. Winnington Ingram. New York: Put- 
nam, 1929, pp. xi + 193. $2.50. 
The Bishop of London may not be a great scholar or a great orator, but he 
continues to be a flaming evangelist. There is a simplicity, a directness, a 
-humanness about his sermons that makes that quite unique. When he visited 


America three years ago he found that most of the university students he ad- 
dressed wanted to know why he was—not a Bishop, nor an Anglican, nor an 
Anglo-Catholic, but why he was a Christian at all. Out of this question arose 
this series of new sermons preached by him in Lent, 1929. G. Cc. s. 


The Form and Order of Service to be used in Westminster Abbey on Sunday 
7 July, 1929, in Thanksgiving to Almighty God for His good Providence 
whereby our Most Gracious Sovereign has been delivered from severe illness 
to the comfort of the whole Realm and for the signal love and loyalty of 
his people made manifest in the time of trouble. Oxford University Press, 
1920, pp. II. $1.00. 

A beautifully printed souvenir of a memorable service of public worship. 

There is also an edition at ten cents. 


In God’s Presence. 
$0.60. 

An excellent little manual of devotion; ‘A Spiritual Guide for Present Day 
-Churchmen ’"—this subtitle strikes the note of Dean Gilman’s compilation. It is 
plain wholesome bread, with none of the pink sugar frosting which makes some 
foreign devotional works so unpalatable to Americans. Bishop Wing con- 
tributes an introduction. 


By Phillips S. Gilman. Morehouse, 1929, pp. xii + 135. 


Classics 


Asianic Elements in- Greek Civilization. By William Ramsay. Second edi- 
tion, enlarged. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1929, pp. xiii + 308. $6.00. 
The Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh in 1915-16 were a novelty in that sol- 

_emnly philosophical series. The MS. has since been entirely rewritten; even 

80, the book scarcely belongs among the Giffords—though a war-time expedient 
was a fortunate occasion for its production. It is in fact not a treatise at 

all, but a series of sketches, little essays, on the general subject of Asiatic in- 

fluence upon Greece, as seen in the religion, social outlooks, laws of land- 
tenure, music, poetry, wheat-trade, farm implements, marriage-rites, et cetera 
of the old Ionians and early Hellenes. The book is a fascinating collection of 

_Melanges, and is of interest to the theologian and biblical student since the 

_ distant historical background of Judaism and early Christianity is brought into 

clearer light. 
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New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature. Second Series. Ed. by 
J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber. Oxford Univ. Press, 1920, pp. vi + 232. 
15 s. 

The second series of these ‘New Chapters’ covers recent discoveries in 
Greek Poetry and Prose, chiefly of the Fourth Century B.C. and later— 
Callimachus, Menander, the Later Epics, and Inscriptions; newly found frag- 
ments of obscure historians, a catalogue of a Rhodian library, examples of 
Dialogue and Diatribe, Letters, and Greek music. Every fragment of ancient 
Greek literature is of course precious, either intrinsically or relatively to the L 
general tradition and to the social or intellectual background of the great 
classical heritage; and the service performed in summing up modern dis-| 
coveries in this field is a most valuable one to the ordinary reader and non-— 
expert admirer of the classics. 


Reference 


An Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin. By H. P. V. Nunn. Macmillan é 
(C. U. P.), 1927, pp. xv + 162. 
Nunn’s book, now in the second edition, is undoubtedly the best thing we have 
of its kind. It presupposes an elementary knowledge of Latin grammar, and 
some conception of the meaning of the various grammatical categories found 
in most languages, including English. But it undertakes to make as clear as 
possible the peculiarities of ‘biblical’ and ecclesiastical Latin, to give the 
student just the help he needs for reading intelligently; and an added value > 
is the collection of extracts from ecclesiastical writers given at the end. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry George Liddell and Robert 
Scott. New edition, revised and augmented throughout by Henry Stuart 
Jones, with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie and with the co-operation 

_ of many scholars. Part 4: Exeutoné6—Thésauristikés. Oxford University 

Press, 1929, pp. 593-800. $3.50. 

The magnificent new Liddell and Scott has now reached a point where it is 
available for reference for well over a third of the classical vocabulary. The 
expansion that is taking place in the work may be observed from noting that 
the last word in the present installment occurs on page 677 of the last previous | 
edition ; now it is on page 800. 

The general principles of the revision have already been commented upon | 
in these pages. Suffice it to say that they are being adhered to by the editor; — 
and to add that the volume, when completed, will be more valuable than ever 
to the biblical student. 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Edited by H. Gunkel and L. 
Zscharnack. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1929, Lieferungen 53-67. M. 1.80 each. 
The new RGG is now about half through, or better, having reached ‘ Malerei_ 
und Plastik.’ It is a work of reference every theological library should possess. 
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Miscellaneous 


Plain Tales from Flanders. By P. B. Clayton. Longmans, 1929, pp. 167. $1.40. 

After ten years war books are coming in again, books of poignant agony 
and stark bestiality, War by Ludwig Renn and All Quiet on the Western Front 
by Remarque. This is a war book too, but of a different sort. Its author, the 
founder-padre of Toc H, goes back to Talbot House in Poperinghe—“ the 
House that Love Built” where during the three years of the war a hundred 
thousand men found God very near, where fifty grown men were baptized and 
eight hundred were confirmed and twenty thousand or so received the Sacra- 
ment of the Victorious Passion of Christ. There is many a simple and touch- 
ing true story of the war in this book, and all of them beautiful with the spirit 
of that radiant Christian service which streamed out from Talbot House. 
acs 


The Evolution of Earth and Man. Edited by George A. Baitsell. Yale Univ. 

Press, 1929, pp. xv + 476. $5.00. 

Two excellent volumes, popularizing the results of modern geology and 
biology, have been in circulation since 1918 and 1922 respectively when the 
Yale University Press published collective works on Evolution edited by Pro- 
fessor Lull and Professor Baitsell. These are now combined in one volume, 
thoroughly revised, and republished with the addition of chapters on ‘ Cultural 
Evolution’ (by Prof. MacCurdy) and ‘The Mechanism of Evolution’ (by 
Prof. Coe of Yale). 

There is no better book to place in the hands of the person wishing—or 
needing—to acquire the general outlook of modern science upon geological and 
human evolution. It would be well if every theological seminary in America 
and throughout the English-speaking world required each student to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest this volume before beginning his specifically theo- 
logical studies—unless he has been fortunte enough to receive a modern scientific 
education in college or elsewhere before entering the divinity school. Also if 
every pastor and preacher ten years or longer out of seminary were required to | 
read and ponder it. 


The Lost Child. By Rahel Sanzara. Translated from the German by Winifred 

Katzin. Longmans, 1929, pp. 359. $2.50. 

This is a powerfully written story of farm life in the north of Germany © 
which is convincing enough apart from the description of an abnormal psy- 
chology which runs through it and cupplies the major part of the plot. In some 
ways we feel the psychological element an intrusion. A boy, presumably in- | 
fluenced pre-natally, commits a fiendish murder upon a little child, without — 
provocation or premeditation. He never confesses but, though to the end 
liable to ungovernable fits of brutal rage, settles down as a hard-working farmer 
and dies at last, if not in the odor of sanctity, yet a respectable individual. 
Fritz is a phenomenon hard to account for and exceedingly difficult to sym- 
pathise with, unless we think of him as lacking moral responsibility. The 
other characters of the story, notably the faithful, plodding farmer, Christian 
Scheffel, are extremely interesting studies and have plenty of verisimilitude. 
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The translation seems well done, though it is difficult to understand pre- 
cisely what is meant by the expression “always the clergyman had stood high 
above the others, on the altar or in the pulpit.” 4H. H. G. 
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The Gospel Story of Jesus. Edited by G. Waterhouse. Illustrated by William 
Hole. Harper, 1929, pp. 106. $2.50. 
A Harmony of the Gospels for children, chiefly from the Gospel of St. 
_ Mark, with a prelude chosen from Isaiah, and illustrated by sixteen of William 
Hole’s superb colored pictures from The Life of Jesus of Nazareth. It makes 
an attractive gift book. 


The Book of the Bible. By John W. Flight. New York: Oxford Univ. 

Press, 1929, pp. 151. $1.00. 

Here is an excellent children’s book of Bible stories, very largely in the lan- 
guage of the Bible itself, well illustrated with pen and ink sketches and with 
some colored pictures, and all for one dollar. It ought to sweep the book market 
and take the place of some of the cheap commercial books now sold, chiefly 
before the holidays, which are bad in selection of material, bad in type, bad in 
illustrations, and have only their low price to commend them. Prof. William 
Lyon Phelps contributes an introduction. 


~The Apocrypha. Edited by Manuel Komroff. New York: Dial Press; 
- Toronto: Longmans, 1929, pp. 350. $4.00. 

The Apocrypha is a glorious book, and it is good to see it included in ‘The 
Library of Living Classics’—perhaps more people will read it in that form 
than as part of the Bible. But the word ‘ Edited’ is a mistake. The ‘editor’ 
has contented himself with arranging the books in paragraphs—which has al- 
ready been done many times. Beyond that he does not venture. _— 
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